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“First the blade, then the ear. then the full grain in the ear £ 


The Monitor's view 


Ford’s shake-up 


As the dust settles on the upheavals in 
Washington, it is still not crystal clear why the 
shake-up happened and how It happened. The 
explanation that seems most plausible is that 
President Fbrd is asserting himself, tough- 
ening his stance with a kind of “domestic 
Mayaguez” operation — all in preparation for 
the 1976 nominating convention and an ex- 
pected challenge from Ronald Reagan. 

The President, his denials to the contrary, 
presumably feels that all the ln-flghting and 
dissent in his administration — on detente, 
energy, New York City, the economy — were 
beginning to damage his domestic and foreign 
policies. Hence the installation of his "own 
team" and his determination to prove that he 
is his own man. 

How much Mr. Ford will benefit politically 
from these bold moves remains to be seen. 

As to the new team itself, two points should 
be made: First, the appointees deserve a 
chance to prove themselves before being 
judged. Second,, since all of the new execu- 
tives, except General Scowcroft, have political 
ambitions for the vice-presidency, they must 
lean over backward not to give the impression 
that they are politicizing their new depart- 
ments. 

In general, the appointments raise some 
challenging questions : 

• Can Mr. Rumsfeld as Secretary of De- 
fense learn his job quickly enough to be an 
effective voice for the military establishment 
in this crucial period of the SALT negotia- 
tions? While we do not agree with James 
Schleslnger’s views on detente, we nonethe- 
less believe it is in the national interest that 
there be a countervailing position in the 
administration on such crucial issues as 
nuclear strategy and disarmament. 

Mr, Schlesinger's departure Is a loss to the 
proven to be a man of integrity, 
loyalty, and intellectual vigor. He -fought 
forthrightly for the needs of the military and 
probably understood those needs better than 
any other secretary in recen t history. 

Mr. Rumsfeld may fall into line with the 
President's own thinking on nuclear arms 
control. But it may prove harder to sell a 


SALT agreement to Congress without Schles- 
ingerat theheim. 

• The detachment of Henry Kissinger from 
his job as national security adviser was long 
overdue - but has he been detached? The 
National Security Council under Nixon and 
Ford has functioned as the personal preserve 
of Dr . Kissinger rather than the place where 
different points of view — from Defense, the 
State Department, CIA - are aired, coordi- 
nated and presented to the President in an 
objective way. 

Naming LI. Gen. Brent Scowcroft, Dr. 
Kissinger's longtime deputy, to the post of 
security adviser is hardly a break with past 
practice. It is only a weak effort to convey the 
impression that some power has been stripped 
from the Secretary of State and that the 
President is to that extent more independent. 

This "nonreform" is unlikely to placate 
congressional and other critics of Kissinger's 
immense power. In fact it will probably be 
seen that amid all the reshuffling the one man 
thought to be the most powerful — and the 
most secretive — has survived. 

•* There is little question that William Colby 
had to be replaced eventually in order to 
rebuild the image and respect of the Central 
Intelligence Agency (although he has ac- 
quitted himself extremely well in the congres- 
sional investigation committees). It was 
thought, however, that it would take a 
professional of stature to revive the agency. 
This gives George Bush the task of over- 
coming his inexperience in intelligence mat- 
ters and keeping himself and the CIA free of 
politics — so as to convince Americans that his 
dominant concern is the rehabilitation of their 
most important intelligence agency. 

In short, Mr. Ford’s shake-up creates some 
new problems. The President has made some 
admirable Cabinet appointments In the past 
and demonstrated his commitment to quality 
and independence of thought from his subordi- 
nates. He now risks that record if his new 
appointees fail to demonstrate that they place 
good government above personal loyalty and 
politics. 
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Spain: the future without Franco 


The brightest hope for Spain's future is that 
there is a broad popular desire for a freer way 
of life. The fascism and paternalism of 
Francisco Franco have not blunted the Span- 
ish people's democratic yearnings. They have 
only heightened them. 

The question then is one of the pace and 
direction of a change that is inevitable. For 
Prince Juan Carlos the principal challenge 
will be to maintain stability. Assuming his 
fnsLincts are on the side of liberalization, he 
will have to move the counLry toward political 
reform fast enough to satisfy pent-up popular 
aspirations but slowly enough to avoid a 
challenge from the right with the resulting 
threat of chaos and anarchy. 

The transition will not be easy. It is asking a 
great deal of a people that has lived under the 
longest one-man dictatorship in modern his- 
tory to evolve a new political order without 
strain. . The contest for power will involve 
many contending interests, including- the 
police, the military, the church, labor, liber- 
als, monarchists, separatists. 

Another unknown factor is the strength of 
the underground Communist Party, While the 
older-generation Communists are less pro- 
Soviet and more like French or Italian than the 
Portuguese Marxists, it remains to be seen 
what the younger generation thinks — and 
how strong the party is. 

For all the imponderables, however, there 
are also factors that should make for a more 
orderly evolution toward democracy than is 
taking place in Portugal. The nation’s eco- 
nomic maturity is one. Although Spain faces 
some grave problems, including rising unem- 
ployment and inflation, it has achieved one of 
the highest growth rates in Europe and a per 
capita gross national product of $2,QpO a year: 

This means Spaniards have a stake in 
stability. Tljere Is, a liberal-minded, strong 
middle class which recognizes that, to itoep up 
the economic momentum^, Spain will have tp 


join the European Common Market. This will 
require that it move toward a more demo- 
cratic system. The fact that the Roman 
Catholic Church is no longer a political issue 
and contains many clerics of moderate, liberal 
positions is likewise a hopeful one. 

The experience of neighboring Portugal 
may also prove to be instructive. Spain will 
want to prevent the disorganization and 
confusion that could come with too sudden a 
liberalization. Memory of the bitter civil war 
could be an added moderating influence. 

In any event, as Spain now gropes toward a 


new form of government, the posture of the 
West will have to be one of patience and 
understanding. It will want to lend such 
support as will encourage moderation and 
democratic tendencies in Spain. But it will 
have to be careful not to give an impression of 
outside foreign interference. 

The Spanish are a proud and keen people, 
They deserve the well wishes and help or the 
West in their forthcoming effort to shed an 
anachronistic 18th-century dictatorship and 
become a full-fledged member of Western 
Europe. ' 


Britain: oil to the rescue 


i • . I . ' 


Queen Elizabeth pushed the button, and 
Britain celebrated its new role as one of the 
globe’s major producers of oil. Therest of the 
world ought to add its chedrs.; Fortha oil . ■ 
which -the Queen officially "started flowing 
appears to offer at least a good boost to the 
economic rescue of a' nation whose contribu- 
tions to human advancement have been In- 
calculable. . 

Indeed, even now, seekers for seabed oil 
everywhere stand to benefit from the tech- 
nology brought quickly into being by British 
and Norwegian operations in the North Sea. 
Norway’s pipeline from Its underwater Eko- 
fisk field to England opened last month. 
Britain’s just-opened pipeline is from its rich 

Forties Field to a refinery in Scotland. , 

Britain will be mistress of the seas in a new 
sense if tire North Sea venture succeeds as 
planned. For the North Sea storms are 
legendary. To keep the oil flowing under- these 
conditions, to prove the : equipment’s 
■ faloguprds against ecological diimage. would 
j . be one of mankind’s signabachievements. . v 
: ■?^ i ? lci,llies wc not only tech; 

nplogical. The j issue OfrScolUsJ nationalism 

J 
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has been healed by voices claiming the oil for 
■Scotland. The issue of government regulation 
^ paUpn is.ihe^subiec t of negotiation 

coats.risb -^itQrBritain peeks to'' balance* 
incentives fqr .private industry with revenues 
Tor the country. The wholq question- the 
world price of oil complicates the picture 
with the relatively high cost of Extracting 
•North Sea oil making high oil prtebs -ironically 
attractive to former victims of them . . 

H' is to be hoped that ail’ the actual. and- 
figurative storms can be weathered. For 
Britain then could beeome not only setf- 
“ by 198D but an exporter of oil 
by 1985. Combined with the other North Sea 
nnds, the output could subtantially reduce 
Western Europe's reliance on' Middle East oil. 

w,™ issir 


tItq Christian Science Monitor 

Sweden meets 
its aid quota 

Sweden has long gone its own independent 
way In foreign policy, sometimes irritating 
the West and particularly the United States, 
while at other times troubling the communist 
countries. But l hero lias l>een a consistency In 
its vigorous assertion of its neutral principles 
mid its practice of brand-based egalitarian 
policies. 

Now comes word tiial Sweden has quietly 
emerged ns the first industrial nation to spend 
one percent of Its gross national product on 
foreign aid — or a total of $660 million this 
year alone. That one percent figure was 8 
standard set by the Organization . for pV 
nomlc Cooperation and Development wjijjj. 
argued it was the least that the we^fljfr 
powers coul d do. ' . 

“We have made n conscious effort ..to 
fulfill our obligation to the poor rajS^^Sl^/. 
Jh8w Premier Olof Palme puts 

Sweden’s choice of aid recipient*, however, 
has come in for sharp criticism in the U.S. 
Cuba. North Vietnam, and Tanzahl* i «* 0,1 , 
list along with India, Bangladesh, Ethiopia, 
and Bolivia. But Sweden defends its decisions- 
noting that Washington’s cbpte 
recipients is also in line wifh'J & foreign P^Jcy 
goals. The Swedes ask rhetorically; 
shouldn’t we have the same right?. A n ^» “ 
course, they do. ! 

Moreover, the - government in Stockholm ■ 
makes much of the fact that nearly half 
Swedish aid is channeled through, the 
Nations Development ' Program and fitlgf 
international agencies --.!.ari approach. in**: 
takes the onus off the Swedish Goyernm^^ j, 
far as recipients are concerned: • V 1 

All in all, any nations' effort to meet. tpj 
.OECD goal deserves credit*: It PUght also^ pp- 
noted that, the Netherlands and Nprtf&yy»J ; ,| 
not far behindhand are expected (o reatsh-w^; 


.noted, that, the .Netherlands and -Nprm 

■ UMtai r': ■ not kr;behipd;and t£e. ejq^ted io 

, W f « Grtivwi, p Uo9 , Undoes w.i : • one .^cei4 : flgureheXt yegfl w. 
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Amin bites 
Red hand 
that fed him 




lly Joseph C. Borsch 


Moscow has had a jolt. President Idi Amin of 
Uganda has treated the mighty Soviet Union 
just, as carelessly and callously as he is 
accustomed to treat any ordinary former 
European colonial power. 

The technical action is the formal suspen- 
sion of diplomatic relations between Kampala 
and Moscow. The practical effect is the 
collapse of a considerable Soviet political, 
economic, and military investment in East 
Africa. The broader implications about the 
influence of communism and Soviet imperial- 
ism are fascinating. 

The trouble started wit h a mistaken assump- 
tion. It assumed that because it lias l>ecn 
supplying President Amin with guns, tanks, 
and planes it could call upon him to back 
Moscow’b favorite faction in lire three-cor- 
nered contest for control of the great former 
Portuguese colony of Angola. 

The assumption turned mil to have been 
another heavy-handed Moscow blunder. Pres- 
ident Amin does not like lo have foreigners, 
particularly white ones, telling him what he 
should or should not do. 

President Amin happens to be ch.-ti nnnn this 
year of Urn Organization for African Unity. 
That organization has heen trying to arrange a 
negotiated settlement among the three rival 
factions In Angola. 

Moscow backs the MIM.A (Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberal inn of Angola). The 
united Slates, China, and South Africa (a 
remarkable combination, indeed) back the 
rival FNLA (National Front for the Liberation 
of Angola) and/or UNITA (the National Union 
or tfie ‘rial Independence of Angola). Mos- 
cow asked President Amin to join it in backing 
and recognizing the MPLA. 

The result is a rcmurknblo demonstration of 
now fragile a Soviet position enn bo In Africa, 
oscow obviously thought it hod n Bolid bo.se 
vl , ?r a for Influence -building operations in 
asl Africa. Today, it looks like going, with 
wind. It is as far gono ns Moscow's postion 
Ghnjin, which U had built on personal 
™°ns with former President Kwame Nkru- 
Jt'. 11 I s tor gone os Moscow’b oncc-solld 

Position in Egypt. 

*Pluusc torn In Page 13 


Black students 
claim Russians 
beat them up 

By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

students here are alleging — and 
tbpc . ~ discrimination against them: lit 
Slurio«i ^ Union - This month the African 
amhaSLj on <ASU) in Lvov asked African 
asaivS^ 01 * 8 If 1 Moscow to help stop racial 



By Albert J. Forbes, staff artist 

Ramboulllet summiieers: Wilson, Moro, Schmidt, Giscard d'Estalng, Mlkl, and Ford 


West in 



^taSu“ScT l8l0n,,0,bl ' ,ck 

, ASU spokesmen callqd b|u- 
' here ‘'torture’V andTef 

■ In.- ■a-ifaSP ® 1 ^ ' frQrtl We Russians.; i . 

y fliied :I ^ emora ndum, the stbdehU. 

to ^keepi.in 
m to glye'Uie 


Uy Tukashi Oku 

Staff ('(HTi.'SpiHidcnLnf 'l*hi‘f 'liriMiinn MmiUur 

Paris 

For tho first time over, the heads of government of the six leading 
developed democracies ore getting together to discuss how to 
reestablish order and cohesion in their economic relations with one 
another and with the entire world. 

There have been summits before, but the "seminar" this weekend at 
(he secluded Chateau tie Rnmbouillcl, 30 miles outside Paris, is the first 
effort of Western heads of slate to center their joint attention on the 
economic malaise affecting them all. 

French President Discard d'Estalng, the originator and convener of 
the Hambouillet summit, told the French newspaper Le Figaro that he 
hoped the summit would lend to "an awareness of the global political 
and economic responsibilities that the West's economic situation 
implies." 

U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger, speaking in Pittsburgh, 


said President Ford would go to the summit with a proptral for a 
brat'd irew puii'piluvc In n-vi'-w ;md r.-ui>|-<bni,i< < th*. t. ■ ‘i-v ;v i- ndb-y 
decisions of the six partlci paling nations. 

Besides the U.S. and French heads of state, four prime ministers are 
attending the meeting — Helmut Schmidt of West Germany, Harold 
Wilson of Britain, Aldo Moro of Italy, and Takeo Miki of Japan. 

Canada has sought admission as a seventh participant, hut so far 
France has stood firm on its insistence that the meeting must be 
restricted in membership and that opening the door to Canada would 
unleash irresistible pressures for admission from other middle-ranking 
powers. 

In some way it is surprising that, with all the economic disarray In 
the Western world, leaders have not gotten together until now to 
discuss jointly their problems and seek joint solutions, So far they have 
left the running mostly to their finance ministers. 

* Please turn to Pago 14 


Australians brace for bitter 
election duel as crisis swirls 



By David K. Willis 
American news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Long taken for granted has been a quiet, 
undramatic government in placid, pleasant 
Canberra. So has a contfnuab flow of 'frooj,' 
meat, wheat and minerals from what is one of 
the earth's largest storehouses of natural 
resources. 

But so dramatically has the political climate 
changed in the past week that the worried ear 
of many a world capital is now tuned in to the 
loudest constitutional uproar in Australia’s 75 
years as an independent nation . 

Dock strikes; marches in the streets, arrests 
. . . despite a call for moderation by trade, 
union , leader Robert Haw^e, all these dfc; 
lurbances make the people who buy Austra- • 
lian . resource* ip Tokyo, Wadiington and 
London ask whether- tye flow of goods might 
now be interrupted r and whether It ip 
entirely wise to plan 'on new ventures Down 
.'.■Under--' J ■ : fr; - ;y ; „ v 
• Ahead lie* 1 What, Radio Australia la calling- 
the bitterest election Campaign for decades ■ 
between oppostfidn; leader- ,spfr. caretaker! 

■ prime minister 

.1 educated, - mtlllqhaifr i Shpep-farteCr; 

Liberal party cwtrt the Senate „ 

Goiigh Whitlam, ousted, as primemirilsterhy/. 



Malcolm; Frasert, power 1 hid 

. ; Gov .-Gen. Sir John Kejrr Nov;; 10.. The result IS 
unpredictable. Elation day is expected to be . 
Dec/13. .‘ . 

-Australia’s. Senate precipitated, tbe.-preserlt 
•^crisis by lteT^Usai, to ^ass‘ [ the 
■' ihai ’ f hnoafphAH 


UN fears 
American ire 
on Zionist vote 


By David Annbte 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor 

iV.-v* f -i' United Nations, New: York 

United Nations officials are extremely 
concerned about the possible American reac- 
tion to this week’s anti-Zionist vote in the 
Genera] Assembly. 

But some of these officials, together with 
numerous Western as well as '’third world” 
diplomats, are almost equally disturbed by 
what they are convinced was U,S. Ambassador, 
Daniel P. Moynlhpn's mishandling of the. 
whole issue, which they say made things worse 
than they, need bave; been! 

In particular, these diplomats are worried 
by what, they describe a$ Mr. Moynthan'S 
tendency to emotionalize ithe Zionist debate. 
At stalte was an Arab -Inspired resolution that 
defined Zionism as "a form of racism' and 
racial discrimination . ” The Assenibly adopted 
the resolution by 72 votes : to 36 'with 32 
abstentions;;. ;• I • “!• :■* 

, By , helping ..tio, ;turn ther. debate, ihto a 
■dram&tiQ tonfrontatioiii tliese diplomats! say,' 
/Mr.''Moyrithan drbve some/of . the waverdrs 

ilfli j ’ s-' -LIM ' 
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DECISION 
FOR MICRONESIA 

Scattered across the vast 
western Pacific, the volcanic 
islands and coral atolls of 
Micronesia are facing a de- 
cision on their future. Will 
they choose nationhood? 

See Page 20 
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Joseph, a man of Zaire 


By Dorothy Espen 


Kinshasa, Zaire 
Joseph, gardener Lo an American couple 
f n Kinshasa, capital of Zaire, has a monthly 
salary of 25 zaires - $50 at the official rate. 

Inflation is so rampant that this tentative 
dollar equivalent overstates what Joseph's 
income can buy for his family of five. 

Yet Joseph Is better off than many of his 
24 million countrymen. The average per 
capita income of $100 in the former Belgian 
Congo makes Zaire one of the 2o poorest 
countries in the world. Meanwhile, its 
potential in mineral, forest, animal, and 
hydroelectric resources is tremendous. 

The crowded ride to work in a bus that is 
sometimes spanking modem, sometimes 
rickety takes him an hour or more from his 
simple concrete block cabin. Twice a 
month his pay is recorded in his govern- 
ment-issued workbook under his new offi- 
cial African name of Mpolo. 

Government laws guarantee vacation 
with pay, employer contribution to medi- 
cal expenses, weddings, and other emer- 
gencies, but not compensation for the 
unemployment that always threatens. 
From his primary years in a mission school 
Joseph can read enough to pick up the 
government newspaper. 


His wife Philomene supplements Jo- 
seph's income by offering such things as 
palm oil and canned fish for sale in a 
wooden stand beside the street near her 
house — in competition with dozens of her 
compatriots. She is trying to save so she 
can invest in soft drinks, too. 

But a pair of thongs costs one zaire, and 
the staples, manioc and maize, cost 0. 10 and 
0.15 zaires per two pounds respectively. It 
takes at least five zaires to buy six yards of 
the bright cotton cloth that Philomenc uses 
forher‘'pagne." 

Primary education is compulsory but 
Joseph must pay a registration fee of 
several zaires for his children as well as 
buy books, materials, and uniforms. 

Joseph was the first of four brothers to 
move from the north to the capital. Under 
the tradition of extended family solidarity 
he has helped his brothers and cousins to 
follow In his footsteps. 

Now he is worried about the youngest, 
one of the many unemployed threatened 
with a forced return to his native village 
under a new announcement by President 
Mobutu Sese Seko. Joseph recognizes the 
seriousness of city crowding and the need 


for farmers in the bush. But healsnt^ 
jjnw difri'uu fanning oad 

Like his countrymen, Joseph is sard** 
about the President's sweeping edirt* 
most of them noble in their Intent ^ 
mpossible to implement within the rW 
lines set. Actually most of the ctmiZ 
economic ills can be blamed on the wS 
recession rather than on President ha 
butu. 

Nor is Zaire’s fantastic inflation his fault 
But since he has taken into his hands nil 
responsibility for affairs in Zaire he is ■ 
natural target for criticism from shm* 
citizens like Joseph. ^ 

Joseph and Philomcne labor under what 
to most Westerners would seem over- 
whelming hardships. Yet, like their neigh- 
bors in the family compounds ofihe 
“collectivity” where they live, they donut 
appear downtrodden. 

Philomene always looks handsome in her 
patterned “pagne" wrapped around her 
waist — sometimes with a towering turban 
covering her intricately braided coiffure. 
Joseph wears sneakers. Philomene isoftaj 
barefoot, walking gracefully erect, the 
youngest child wrapped to her back, a 
large jar of palm oil on her head. 

In the evening their “collectivity" 
resounds with recorded music, sometimes 
there is dancing, too. Extreme poverty 
does not grind down the Zairians. Yet It 
will take more than their natural resilience 
and incomes of $100 to $300 a yesr to 
develop Zaire’s rich resources and turn it 
into the productive country it could be. 


N. Ireland: hard facts we need to know 


By Francis Renny 
Specialto 

Thephristian Science Monitor 

Belfast 

“Thirty. Minutes of Carnage!" shouts a 
headline In the Belfast News Letter. In the 
course of halfan-hour, Provisional IRA 
squads have killed one man, deliberately 
maimed sixteen and kidnapped three more. 
And the victims are not Protestants loyal to 
the British Crown, but fellow Republicans and 
Catholics. 

f” VIEW FROM ) 

ULSTER I 

The feud which split the IRA into “Offi- 
cials’’ and “Provisionals" originated in poli- 
tics. The Officials want to struggle for a 
Marxist People’s Republic, while the Provi- 
sionals had more use for murder than Marx- 
ism: to them the essential thing was to bomb 
and shoot the British out of Ireland. 

The latest outbreak of internecine violence 
began with aflst fight, some insults, and one or 
two pistol shots. Catholic priests intervened to 
keep the two factions apart. But indignation 
built up and finally exploded in 30 minutes of 
carefully coordinated cruelty. Anyone who is 
sickened by the continuous outpouring of evil 
news from Ulster should be thankful that the 
precise, savage details of these incidents are 
usually suppressed. But perhaps it is time a 
few were filled in. 

Between she in the evening and half peat, 
more than a dozen Belfast Provisional squads 
made their rounds. Two masked men burst 
into a bar in the Markets district and mowed 
down three Catholics with burets from a 
submachine gun. Three armed men entered a 
doctor's surgery, pinned him down, and shot 
him in the legs. In at least four cases, men 
were shot as they sat in their kitchens having 
the evening meal. Yet another squad broke 
into the house of David MeGranaghan and 
finding he was out, shot his wife through the 
legs indead. Of the casualties, one was listed 
as grave, three as seriously hurt, and the 
remaining twelve as moderately or lightly 
injured. It is believed that a dozen more 
intended victims escaped because of poor 
marksmanship. 

Almost as soon as the bloody half-hour w as 
over, a spokesman for the Official IRA called a 
press conference and laid the blame on the 
Provisionals., The Provisionals accented it-' 
announcing they had executed! justice on 


“criminal gangs" who had been terrorizing 
the Catholic community in the guise of 
protectors. How that applied to Mrs. McGra- 
naghan and to the doctor who now cannot 
attend to any patients of any persuasion was 
not explained. 

("Kneecapping" — the destruction of the 
knee joint, usually by gunshot but sometimes 
with a hand-held electric drill — has long been 
a favorite Provisional IRA punishment. ) 

One consequence or the rejection by the 
Catholic Republican community of the Protes- 
tant-dominated Royal Ulster Constabulary 
has been the collapse of law and order in 
Catholic areas of Belfast. The IRA has claimed 
to have replaced the RUC with its own patrols. 
But many of these patrols have degenerated 
into protection rackets. (Their charges are 
relatively restrained: taxi drivers in Catholic 
areas normally pay the gangs a pound a day — 
a rate duplicated by Protestant gangs in their 
^areas. And the Protestants have their own 
milder version of the Catholics' internal 
warfare.) 

The sad thing is that violence Is indulged in 
by certainly less than 1 percent of Northern 
Ireland's population (which would be fifteen 
thousand people or fewer). It Is another 
warning of how few are needed to disrupt and 
pervert the life of the majority in any society. 

[All the same the visitor to Belfast can go 
about his business relatively peacefully. Mr. 

Rennywritesonhls return to London:] 

For this reporter, the fact is that in two 
weeks he has not heard so much as a pistol 
shot: even though, one morning, he woke to 
learn that there had been two bomb explosions 
and thirty shootings. It's true that one of the 
bombs, a twenty pounder, had bounced off the 
shutters of a bar and disarmed itself by 
splitting in half without blowing up. 

ait even without such special mercies, the 
real Belfast is no more like the TV newsreels 
than the real Chicago is Hke the gangster 
films. Only here and there, and for certain 
unhappy people, do the nightmares come true. 

' ™ is not to say that everyone isn't aware 
that times are abnormal. You can't go about 
2E business for long without meeting a 
British Army patrol, half on one side of the 
street and half on the other, covering each 
other. Or being stopped by an armoured eai* 
whose crew politely asks to see what you are 
carrying^Anyone who visits the inner shop- 
^ cenfre of BeffMt has to get used to tha 

° f 016 501156 searc h 6 rs at 
the And moat stores ^nploy staff at . 


What counts with the visiting business 
selecting an hotel is not so much (be sis 
rating as the bomb-rating. The Europa.fo 
example, may be four-star; but it also last 
record of more than twenty bombing?- 
the hotel’s fault: it just has the misforiffb 
be tiie most prominent building in K&i 
Belfast, and therefore a challenge to 
terrorists seeking to make the security focea 
look foolish. This reporter slays at a one-tod 
hotel. It was designed to be bombproof; W 
unfortunately someone drove a carload i 
explosives into the underground garaged 
ruined the opening. Now you have to pas* 1 
elaborate security search to get your car«P? 
the building, and even then it has to stay 
the open. 

All this apart, the average Bclfaster Mb* 
the human tendency lo return to non®] 8 
quickly as possible. At limes this appro**? 
the ridiculous. For example, it is absohw 
forbidden lo leave cars unattended in the eft 
centre — before six o'clock In the evening, 8* 
with no limit on Sundays. So th6 ^ 
headquarters of the British Broadcast 
Corporation (which has twice had car bon® 
placed against it) is surrounded by park* 
cars every evening, even though there areiS 
plenty of people working inside It- And P 
BBC is gallantly spending a million po®* * 
a brand new extension. 

The spirit of business (or rather ctiifurojj* 
usual, is being boosted yet further ft/ 
Queen's University of Belfast with a i7 ^ 


^ — — viiitw oi»j MS UCIUQl WiU* • 

Festival of the Arts, whichopeoudtf^r 

her 6Ui surrounded by 

events." Music critic Don#*®™' *■* 


in one local papa-, remarked: 

“Some might feel that when the pound 1 
being destroyed by inflation and ourfiom 
by fanaticism, we should be thinking in tern 
of sackcloth and ashes rather than bri^ 
lights and sweet music. But suchatows*® 
the spirit must be resisted because 
defeatist. Once the individual spirit * JJ 
spirit of a people is broken, the enemy 
won." 

With new constitutional arrange®®^ 
Ulster under debate, there are fears P® 
will fry to throw everyone off balance^?*”, 
massive new bombing campaign both her* 
in Britain. One Protestant leader. WJJ 
Craig, warns; “For the diekt six; of 
months, the watchword will ha*® “ ; 
Endure.''- - .. -. .7- 7 7*."' 

y Francis Henny \ 

Journalist, based in London. 
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Portugal’s settlers bitter 




over debacle in Angola 


By Helen Gibson 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Lisbon 

The rival political forces fighting for power 
in this country turned the independence of 
war-torn Angola into a watershed date for 
Portugal'sown revolution. 

As the clock ticked toward the colony's 
Beverance from Portugal, Lisbon buzzed with 
nunors of impending coups and countercoups. 
The armed forces went on full alert, and the 
Communists urged their jollowers to maintain 
■■popular vigilance.” 

The focal point of the confrontation was the 
far Left and Communist demands that the 
Portuguese Government turn Angola over to 
the Soviet-backed Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola ( MPLA ) . 

But all Portugal’s political forces to the 
right of the Communists demanded that the 
question of Angola’s future government either 
be left open, or a decision reached making the 
MPLA share power with Angola's two other 
liberation movements. 

They pointed out that the Portuguese 
Government Blgned the independence agree- 
ment in January with all three liberation 
movements. The other two are the National 
Front for the Liberation of Angola (FNLA), 
which 1 b openly backed by neighboring Zaire, 
fights with Chinese arms, and apparently is 
supported by Western business interests; and 
the moderate National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UN IT A > . 

The Socialist-dominated government, 
headed by Prime Minister .lose Pinhciro do 
Azevedo, would have liked to hand the 
' territory over to all three groups hut feared 
the response from Hie Left. 

President Francisco da rosin Gomes called 
all top members of the government and 
leaders of Portugal's three rnnin parties Into 
urgent meeting Sunday night. The agonizing 
problem of what to do with Angola was 
discussed until dawn Monday. 

Late Monday It was learned that the 
government had decided lo haul down the 
Portugucso flng in Luanda, the Angolun 
capital, at noon that day (12 hours ahead of 
schedule) and simply to hand over lo the 
"Angolan people"— in other words to let the 


-liberation movements fight it out for them- 
selves. 

Adding heat to the arguments over Angola 
are the estimated 300,000 Portuguese settlers 
who fled from the fighting that has racked the 
territory ever since Portugal signed the 
January agreement and set up a transitional 
government representing the three move- 
ments. Since their airlift to Portugal, they 
have consistently complained of atrocities 
committed against the whites by the MPLA. 

They are exceedingly bitter about Portual’s 
handling of Angola's independence. They 
blame the military regime for their plight. 
Many of them lost everything — houses, 
businesses, possessions, clothes, and even 
relatives — in their flight from the war-torn 
territory. 

The Angolan refugees have some muscle to 
back their bitterness. Many of them smuggled 
weapons into Portugal. There are reports they 
even managed to bring machine guns in with 
their boxes of household goods 

Angola, whose mineral riches could rank 
second behind South Africa on the continent, 
is the last of Portugal’s African colonies to 
gain independence, and It has generated the 
most bitterness. 

The architect of the decolonization of 
Angola, Adm. Antonio Rosa Coutinho, Sunday 
was called nn “assassin'' by pro-government 
demonstrators, who demanded his execution. 

Admiral Coutinho also is tho main target of 
hatred for the refugees. They blame him — he 
openly supports the MPLA as the only 
legliimate representative of the Angolan 
people — as the prime reason for the 
disastrous events there. 

The fonumiiiist-enntrnlled newspaper 
| )j;u-iu he N«ilii-i:'S devoted p;ij!es uf its 
Monday edition lo an interview with Admiral 
Coutinho, in which once again he said that only 
Ihe MPLA should govern the country. 

And so Portugal reached independence for 
its one-time colony with bitter strife and. 
division among Its own political parties, with 
apprehension by the ordinary Portuguese 
people as to what those divisions might 
produce in Portugal, and witli deep suspicion 
by 300,000 refugees who feel that the way the 
whole independence process wns handled cost 
them everything they over worked for. 
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Statue ol Portuguese poet Luis de Camoes awaits journey home at Luanda 


Spanish hoid weakening on contested Saharan colony 


By lUclinrd Mowror 
Special correspondent of 
Tho Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

The retreat of the “greon marchers" from 
Spanish Sahara doos not mean o BGlbnck'for 
King Hassun II of Morocco, for these reasons: 

• Only one-qunrter, If that, of the 108,000- 
square-mlle territory is under Spanish con- 
trol, the Spanish Army having pulled back to 
wore defensible positions nearer the coast. 
Elements of the Moroccan Army ore reported 

have penetrated southward Into eastern 
%nlsh Sahara, at various points, to depthSiOf 
«, 60, and even 120 miles, meeting no 
^Position from the Spanish Army of even the 
y Force. They have, however, reportedly 
“fished with armed units of the Algerian- 
jacked Saharan Independence movement, the 
Pollsario Front. 

* Bilateral talks between Morocco and 
j>Pain are to be resumed. These talks, which 

included Mauritania, were- broken off 
"Jen Algeria intervened, apparently threat- 
fiping Spain with dire economic consequences 
® deal with Morocco resulted. Spain getB oil 
na natural gas from Algeria and has Blgned . 
“jportant Industrial contracts with that coun- 

_Now these talkB are to be resumed and 
Wently -.will concern only that part of 
Wrash Sahara Btill under , Spanish control. 

rest of, the territory * to all ■ Intents and 
NnJ? 868 ’ la U P for grabs Unless the United- . 
auons somehow can make its Influepcfi 
Prevail i ? the area. L. v.-:- 
iin2? I ! atl,ap ** en ? tioyondthe ardaoytside our !! 

comtrihnd^r of the .unlfled . 


Canary Islands command, told reporters at El 
Alun, the capitul of Spanish Sahara. 

The “green marchers" have been told by 
King Hossan Lo withdraw only io their point of 
departure, Tarfayn, 20 miles from the Spanish 
Sahara frontier, and wait there. They still can 
pose a grave problem for Spain. 

Secrecy surrounds tho circumstances that 
led to King Hassan’s pullback speech and the 
resumption erf direct negotiations with Spain. 

Thoro is speculation that Spain may have 
made an offer to Morocco along these lines: 
Give us time to withdraw with -dignity and 
honor*, don’t try- to stampWd i«; in return -v 
there will be no interference from us if you 
penetrate areas of Spanish Sahara where the 
Spanish presence hasended. 


These considerations also are presumed to 
have come into play: From Spain's point of 
view, it is better to have Morocco absorb 
Spanish Sahnra than to have there a revolu- 
tionary socialist puppet satellite of Algeria; 
better for King Hassan’s monarchy to survive 
than for an Internal upheaval caused by the 
Spanish Sahara dispute to provoke a left-wing 
revolution in Morocco. 

It Is thought In some quarters that a deal 
could be worked out which would allow Spain 
to share In the profits of the territory’s rich 
phosphate deposits, fellow Spain special fishing . 
righto offthe:Mortccab. guarantee > 

the security of the Canary Islands. 

Spain remains committed to the concept of 
self-determination for the Saharan people. But 


the feeling hero is that It is up to theUN to take 
the initiative on this, and soon. 

Spain's warning made last May — that If the 
situation deteriorates it reserves the right to 
pull out of Spanish Sahara altogether — still 
stands. 

The eastern-most locality reportedly still 
occupied by Spanish forces Is Seraara, popu- 
lation 7,000, 190 miles west of the Algerian- 
Maurltonlan border and 120 miles from the 
Atlantic coast. The phosphates center Bu-Craa 

Is in the Spanish-controlled area. 

Spanish, forces have pulled, out of -La Guera 
at the ;SO othert-most ' eda&laJ tip of Spanish 
Sahara but are still in Villa Cisneros which, 
like El Alun, is being swiftly cleared of 
Spanish civilians. 


Wilson plan for get up and go Great Britain 


By TakashlOka 
Staff correspondent of • 

The Christian Sclence.Monitor 

. London 

. For. the first time, aays : Harold Wilson, 
government, management,, and pnions have 
agreed on !‘a common approach" aimed at 

^ I • • i 1 •’ ii ‘ 1^1. a ’ IlLIrtL ABlifUlL _ 


. transforming Britalp into 9 VWgh-outputi- 
high-earnings eeonomy based on full employ- 


ment;” ’ ‘ ■ - <fe ' ' 

The new program , means tpat for the tune 


• . *ne new. . t- tt.. • -.i 

being the UfeouC goverim^ 

priority to ind^trialidevelopm^teveh oyer • 
isp6k© atapress confer en ceh '?* ^ 


Parliament y/ere disclosing that Chrysler, the 
American automaker,' wanted government aid 
of 100 million (more ttyn $200 million }-if |t 
were not to shut down its plants in Britain, 
throwing 25,000 employees out of work. ;. 

: Workers! at LlpnWem. Wales, were still 
refusing, meapwhile, to allow the British Stqal , 
Corporation to commission its ulttamoderr) 
5,000-ton*a^lay bJest furnace; Industrial rela- 
Uonsattpepjant appearaUnost tyhavebroken 
down.. Ti>e,,new furnace; laalMyririnenUln 
British Steel(smpdem jzation ^ 'program, j under 
which will; be- 

come ekpondabl e.dut In g r the next lp y 
!$\; . : The;h|w' ^rpgraifi to ui;am&Btlngat 


dence, .alims to select 30 industries vital to. 
eoonomlc recovery for priority government 
assistance. * 


The' government hopes to Identify three 
. grbups of industries: those ; thatj judging by 
.past performance and . current prospects, are 
Intrinsically JUsely to be successful ; those that, 
have thedoteritial forsuCcess; atidtbose (as In . 
v the ease of component suppliers) most impor- 
' tantio the rest qf industry. ;V fe \ 

: llpin g battieF! eld language , Mr . . Wt Ison toid 
fehispress^confqrwice ,tiiati,thenewapproach 
. - "should be- seen to sutokwilrig valiant and 
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America to slash its defense budaet 

By Guy Halverson imnressinn thnt th» wu«n u«.„ u.» „ .. . T 


By Albert J. Forbes, staff artist 




bSSSSSSSSl^ Impression that the White House believes that 

The Christian ^woBMonitor Secretary James R. Schlesin- 

monitor ger may have somewhat "overstated” the 

~ „ . Washington ‘case'’ for the fiscal 1876 budget and that remiMt«i r ,w ««n uriginany ~ "1“ V 

The White House is quietly tolling -key future Pentagon requests would be more The Soviets, Mr. Kissinger Bali, 

***** Penta W» budget “accurate” os to actual U.S. defense needs , Th f® “* 8180 8tron « indications, congres- res P® n ? ed adequately to the U.S. id 

"quests will be scaled down from past high According to the aides, Mr. Clements said r 0 J a, 1 ? M,rcc8 that when the defense P 1 *?® 1 gl , ve a more substantive reply, 

" k * ep S IB ^ "■cW U.S. 0181 while no major new weapons system budgetfor 1977 is released by the White House ^f® Wash ington could make an; 

* «* the 1977 bZeTfce 2£ JK 1 wI1! 1)6 far ■«* than the rep,ies ' Nor could there be any Fo 

.* Mf*. am P, administration might h? more “flexible^ toe ESS" “W 11,81 top defense budget officials "® v Summit meellng in Wflshingtt 

2JS? ,?tr ( S bUng r f 8 Defehae Secretary matter of personnel’* - Implying some future ?? d estimated wouid be necessary to maintain there was “some promise” of an ogre 

unHlDt^dH.Rumsfeld'sconfiiTnationlmet reductions In troop strength current troop levels. maintain S ALT. 

a-cssrsaswss: -wtaiastTa 

ar**— .. wsrastts «~ftssss: 

committee, Mr. dements gave the dUnet seriously ^eninsTu s. SlStSST 

— — ^ .IT 10 Backfire bombor is tho longi 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of ■ 

The Christian Science Monitor 

The United States, according'*!? 
plnced sources, has proposed to the : 
Union thnt differences between thi 
countries In limiting strategic arm* I 
solved by raising the ceiling of 
missile delivery systems set at the VMk 
conference in November, 1974. 

Under the proposal, a number of fab 
Soviet Backfire bombers, and a ni&b 
| U.S. cruise missiles (designed to fly 1 
Soviet radar by following the terrainta 
them ) would be added to the 2,400 limlti 
This would be in lieu of trying to fit them 
the expense of other weapons. 

Both sides attach enormous Import® 
the strategic value of these weapon 
Backfire is in early stages of production. I 
U .S. 's B-l bomber is still under develop 
This, U is learned, is the proposal Sort 
of Stale Henry A. Kissinger refared 

Mnn/4n«i f m « 1 


Mo °f Stale Henry A. Kissinger reft 

nn ™ h ‘ le Congress la expected to approve Monday (Nov. lo> when he announce 
an overall fiscal year 1978 budget of around $91 tough ,lne against Moscow in the ! 
Diiiion, some $7.1 billion less than originallv armB talk® (SALT), 
requested. The Soviets. Mr trisai nflor bbIA V 


Wendy Yoshimura: internment camp 
baby who turned revolutionary 



By Frederic A. Moritz . . 

v-SKKSKi. : 

Manzanar relocation camp where daughter “I?- 

Wendy was born. ugn er Most second generation Japanese-Amer 

,BtOT the ^ oMld of 

gardeners Prank and Ji®” 5 a nighlm are. But 

Fumiye Yoshimura was arrested with p«.fr« 1 Snf- of Wendy Y oshixnura foxes the inam 

da Hearst, heiress to the newspaper "LriU” hidden P*bi thatcan be earify 

H? 2K? 1 * Ja P^-ArnericIm 8 SS^’SSSS^ Mi f Yo8bIinu ™ and 

dher Japanese-Americans who Jn^ewords °^ ntWrd generation (sunset) 

d one, “still remember that Dec, 7 wfaL tftof $*^i« r ^ eCt their cautIous * hard-working 
our aspirations came crashing down on us end 

shattered our faith in our country ** = . ® l f* P aren { 8 told us that : as Japanese- 

A Wehdy Yoshimura defenre fund has been hSd r |h^» V 3. ha i t «! ,e ^ let work doubly 

organized in rramn tw n— i 1 hard to get ahead. We wnriroH ha*H k..*. 


« ™«nuy rosmmura defense fund has been hJ #T 1 * « ^ iei work doubly 
organized In Fresno by the Central California g ?l? ead * We worked hard, but the 

Japanese-Amerlcan Citizens League disMct' SSSUSLS parents !«• painful 

fiOUIoJl Anil ika h l t , ^ . SBDSC Of lAfCrIOrilV." MVB Bonaal « 1_. 


nisei veteran, of the. 

WOrldrWmvH: retoc^i^btoiw^ wSS.*J** 

Jfffscna c?t3±fe ; 

hare seen their own third generation (sansd) 

Ststyle 1 ^ 601 th6ir cautIous * hard-working 

"Our parents told us that as Japanese- 

hi2?*S^ B » W t lla J ■ t0 1,6 qMiet work doubly 

‘ ahead ‘ We worked hard » *>ut the 

lUGSlUUfA fprtm MIH »UlB.r.w L. . _ 



YoShimurd remembers camps'? 

frtm student 



8 ***cwniis >n nasmngu 

there was “some promise" of an ogre 
11 SALT. 

Experts here assume that the So 
1 split on how to respond — whether 
3 soft" detente line, and agree to mo 
3 missiles in return for more Backfire ! 
r or 1° hold out for more restridior 
1 cruise missiles. 

The Backfire bombor is tho longi 
aircraft In the Soviet arsenal, ca 
reaching the U.S. and returning witi 
airborne refueling. However, Us ran 
believed to equal that of the new B-l. 

Neither of the weapons were Includ 
Vladivostok talks in 1974, which put 1 
ceiling on offensive delivery systems, 
clear why they were not Included, 
theory is that both sides were eager 
agreement and did not want to slow d 
progress being made at the time. 

Secretary Kissinger acknowledged 
gotiations with the Soviet Union are at 
"stagnating.” 

On other points: 

^The Secretary came to his news coil 
Nov. 10 confident and relaxed, smiliw 
good humor. He indicated by his Wd 
demeanor that he had come to term® 1 
new power relationship within the V A 
ernment that resulted from the debar 
Secretary of State James R. SchJoi^f 
the Defense Department and hfe.iW 
ture from the position as 
President for national seciujitjji|^^& 
He even showed a 'Mucn W uQB 
explaining that there had been Indeed pi 
ality differences between himself a® 
SoWesinger which neither of tbem ■&*< 
died with as much “eleganp©’* “ mlgh 

been desired. y >" 

' He said he would continue to hay® a ?'s 
1 relationship” to the Verlflcatidn Cmnr 
which reviews IntemaUonal negofjatic 
eluding SALT, and another committee 
meets only; to handle, the high** 1® 
international crises. 

, President Sadat; of Egypt > 
appointed^ in , the opinion ot Middle, 

nhcflKin.- 1- L. ’■ ■ .. . ■ A L VIM 


“ Although Ml» ImnOg^tUjg to Wno wd 
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FRYPT ^ ew ®°^ e 

CU i ■ 1 For Peace & Reconstruction 


president Anwnr Sadat in a major policy speech delivered to 
the United Nations General Assembly In New York on October 
29 spelled out Egypt’s latest position on the Middle East. 

He has been speaking during « LU-day visit to Hie United 
Stales that has also taken in Washington, Chicago, Houston 
(Texas) and Jacksonville ( Florida), 
xlie Egyptian president’s mission dramatized his forty 
/■; jnjuion people’s commitment to seeking closer understanding 
: ; With Americans, as well ns world peace, prosperity and 
■■ cbopCTBllon . 

‘ ‘ In particular. President Sadat reaffirmed Egypt’s desire for 
• Middle East peace. This has already been graphically 
^ illustrated by Egypt’s swift reopening of the Suez Canal barely 
20 months in the wake of the October 1973 war. In President 
Sadat’s own words, Egypt took this initiative “because we did 
not want the closure of the Suez Canal to be a punishment to the 
world for a mistake the world had not committed. “ 

The reopening of this historic 107-year-old international trade 
artery has already made significant political and economic 
impact far beyond the frontiers of Egypt. 

The waterway's reopening is coupled with Egypt’s own 
unprecedented reconstruction program. 

Reconstruction is regarded as a top priority to repair the 
ravages of almost three decades of conflict on Egypt's 
overstrained economy, which is also burdened by a burgeoning 
population now swelling by almost a million people a year. The 
ever increasing populace lives on a narrow strip of green land 
along the river Nile, amidst a vast desert, with many resources 
yet untapped, 

A special aspect of the general reconstruction program has 
been the mounting of a program for rebuilding and shaping new 
development for the whole Suez Canal Zone — a 107-mile long 
region along the waterway which more than a million 
Egyptians evacuated under Israeli bombardment during and 
after the 1087 war. 

It was only a month after the October War — in November 
1&73 — that President Sadat issued n special directive to the 
Afin/sby of Housing and Reconstruction under Mr. Osman 
. Ahmed Osman, a minister who built the biggest civil 
engineering firm in the Middle East. 

In particular, President Sadat's directive assigned Mr. 
Osman’sminlstry to carry out two main objectives: 

1. To restore life to normal along the entire 107-mile-long 
Sue Canal, though firstly in the bomb shattered west bank 
cities of Suez, Isinailla and Port Suld, which hnve suffered war 
dBHiage of up to 90 percent of buildings demolished in some 
sectors. 

, 2< J° draw up 0 comprehensive regional plan for developing 
uie Suez Canal Zone, firstly west of the canal, and then its 
Ration with the entire Sinai Peninsula, tho sun-scorched 
ana oatLle scarred desert east of tho waterway. 
t d been * n n hurry to reactivate life along the canal. 
J® ® v ® but ont! example, within weekH of Israel's returning 
yJJ of Jhe Suez Canal to Egypt Inst year, bulldozers began 
snoveiing building debris from shelled and bombed buildings 


* Increased commitments of capital from oil-rich Arab 
states, and western industrialized nations and Japan, enabling 

'*:$&*! : Egypt to plan major infrastructural and agricultural projects. 

' Changes to convert Egypt from a tightly controlled and 
centralized economy to an open market economy giving scope 
h\ to private enterprise. 

* The government is particularly anxious to attract foreign 
investment and expertise for production of fertilizers, cement, 
petroleum, pipeline development, construction, leather, textile 
and food industries as well as tourism. 

* Foreign investment is particularly welcomed in capital 
intensive enterprises using advanced technology as well as 
those requiring foreign marketing contacts not already 
established by Egyptians. 

One of the most encouraging manifestations of outside 
interest building up In Egypt is the re-establishing of more than 
a dozen banking enterprises or financing companies. Nine of 
these, particularly those involving American, British and other 
Western European and Arab interests, are joint ventures with 
existing Egyptian State banks. 

EGYPT AS AN OIL EXPORTING COUNTRY 

Egyptian oil men are convinced that there are large oil ' 
reserves within Egypt's borders, most probably in the western 
desert. Egypt's plan to increase its oil production more than 
five times by 1982, and its welcome to the international oil 
industry have set off an intensified oil search in recent months. 

The opening up of Egypt to exploration by the International 
oil industry is part of President Sadat’s bid to attract massive 
President Anwar Sadat foreign investment for development. ■ 

Egypt s current oil production is roughly equivalent to its 
bridges for both economic and security reasons. Economically, consumption. The response of the oil companies has created an 
bridges would be prohibitively expensive because of Egypt’s atmos P here of Egyptian oil circles, stimulated by the recent 
plan to widen and deepen the canal to accommodate super- discover y of lwo highly promising new oil fields named July 
(ankers. FYnm a security point of view, the specially and Bnmadnn, in the Gulf of Suez. 

constructed bridges would lie more vulnerable than tunnels and K xxon ’ Mobi1 ’ Shcl1 ■ Deminex, Trans-World, Amoco and BP 
present the hazard - if blown up - of blocking the canal as an? amon B the companies which arc moving into Egypt. By 
well ns culling off traffic between Hie Sinni Peninsula und the (,L ‘ loher lnsl - undei ' 2 ‘ ] agreements signed with the state- 
rest of Egypt. owned Egyptian General Petroleum Corporation <EGPC) 

MMufiTniirTiAM tc^umiakcb foreign oil companies had committed themselves to spend a 
A P B Rl CATE D CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES minimum of $533^ -million on exploration In Egypt over the 19- 

Another Important aspect of reconstruction Is prefabricated year pe riod ending in 18B2 President rf TfaM-Wwfd. 
housing. Here Osman s Ministry ’is commissioning seven Petroleum believes, after exploration operations that Egypt's 
eompanles or consortia to build prefabricated housing material reserve of oil, according to current exploration resillla, 
factories, in order to accelerate the construction of housing to amounts to 20 billion barrels. 

meet the increase of the population of Egypt, which Is Also contributing to the spirit of optimism is the prospect 
estimnlea to double by the year 2000. that Egypt could become the home of a major refining and 

SATELLITE TOWNS AROUND CAIRO petro chemical industry. 

Industrial City PETROLEUM RELATED INDUSTRIES 

The need for development of satellite towns around Cairo has one of the major projects is the const ruction of the running of 
nrisen due to increasing demands from Egyptian, Arab and pipelines for the transportation of mineral oil from the Gulf of 
International investors for Industrial sites near Cairo. Presi- Suez to the Mediterranean Sea. This project is one of the largest 
dent Sadat felt thnt tho Influx of now business should not add to 0 j] pipeline schemes actually under construction in all the Arab 
the over-population and congestion in Cairo but should rather countries and it comprises a great number of sub-conlracts. 
form the basis of now independent cities. Among the catastrophes of tho recent wars was almost total 

Tho new Industrial City is located along Cairo-Ismailia destruction of the petroleum refineries in Suez — as a result 


constructed bridges would be more vulnerable than tunnels and 
present the hazard — if blown up — of blocking the canal os 
well ns culling off traffic between the Sinni Peninsula und the 
rest of Egypt. 

PREFABRICATED CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


meet the increase of the population of Egypt, which Is 
cstimnled to double by the year 2000. 

SATELLITE TOWNS AROUND CAIRO 

Industrial CiLy 

The need for development of satellite towns around Cairo has 
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hwtii ^ Sca nl Suez ' A dozun building firms moved In to Desert, approximately 32 miles from the center of Cairo. The seV oral thousand people lost their jobs. One of Egypt's 
uy rcpnlr smashed water servicca, tho olectrlcity supply ns elty 's total area will comprise 8,000-10,000 acres. ambitious projects Is the reconstruction and development of 

k ul WinKB themselves. ' ' Sadat City. the petroleum refineries of El Nasr and Suez Companies. This 

formidflhl! 8 ^ ° f I *? dsing and Reconstruction has engaged n It ls inttmde d that Sndat City be relatively self-contained. It Includes basic refinery units, as well as units for various by- 

KonomistR n Iwi° i 0cal . and, foreign consult! ing cngl lnaars » will include all the facilities and services necessary to p vital products. 

on a W jj B ' rehUficta and other specialists. They are working ur j, an or g an i S jn. The location has been chosen far enough from The Suez Canal Authorities started the installation of a 
Lone fa* d verae b u * carefully coordinated contracts, Cairo to discourage commuting and to encourage development petrochemical processing plant. The preliminary cost of 

up and JS? fr! l ng re P laces a 111 * 1088 ministerial pilgrimages of a ^.sufficient center. The proposed city site lies between petroleum related industries projects In the Suez Canal Region 

that WerTor?? Nil « and .endless but ^ often aimless meetings ^ Cp!r0 . A i Bxan dria Desert Road and the Delta with south is approximately $820-milUon. , 

foreign entmSl Ure l f ^ St flus b of enthusiasm. Instead of boundary about 45 miles fromCairoon the Desert Road, at the ■ 1 ■r,gL rfc ' 

, ^entrepreneurs beating paths to ministers' offices in Khatatb J The city is to be planned for an ultimate MllllStlV Of HOUSinQ 


i.. Khatatba Road, The city Is to be planned, for an ultimate 
support for pr«ioi»ly dreamt up s^culatiye p 0 p Uta tfo,of.ooenaffiqn., . 

Speed b of mnrJmi „ „ • n . MA rn M thft miniai foi la The Sinai Peninsula must be developed so as to create a 

moving w i th concen^ Therefore, the ^istry is re ion | nte g ra u y to the Canal Zone and Delta; thus 

^(ruction h 1 ! rn Kp lShfp n i n P S r \ ^ wo coordination with plans for the Canal Governorates ls impera- 

^^.Wim ^eraWe speed, in under a > yen a .000 ■ develontaK an overall plan for the Stahl 


Ministry of Hpusifig 


r^tnictton With j ■ B o mwt cograiuauuxi wiui yuum iw mo ^cuuu uurwnwniw “**t™*«: 

^terT^late Uve - The first step in developing an overall plan for the Stahl 
^ n g dr Saudi region will involve work in aerial and field surveying to assess 

constm^ 9 ^ A fi ^ buildings g e pt 0 gi ca j > hydrological, soli and mineral condi tiths to lay the 

Dvra W ;^ b y cted . vi f tUaI, y b Y hand, with traditional ancient groundwork for a Survey of economic potential. ' It Is; expected 
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Violent free-for-all after Angolan independence? 


By RobJn Wright 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Luanda, Angola 
The density of newly independent Angola 
now turns on the degree of foreign in- 
volvement in its bloody internal strife. 

Although Africa's longest war of liberation 
is over, the civil war among the country's 
three rival liberation movements grinds on, 
with each remaining dependent on outride 
sources of weapons, supplies, and financial 
aid. 

- The civil conflict has continued sporadically 

— tiirough eight cease-fires and five peace 
agreements — since shortly after the coup in 
Lisbon in April, 1974, signaled an end to the 
liberation wars in Portugal's three African 
territories. 

And as independence drew nearer, the 
situation grew more grim. 


A summit sponsored jointly by the Portu- 
guese and the Organization of African Unity 
COAU) recently failed to resolve the factional 
divirions. The OAU has decided to send a 
peace-keeping force to Angola, but its com- 
position and mode of operation remain uncer- 
tain. 

Recent thrusts have endangered the domi- 
nant position of the Soviet-backed Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
(MPLA), which holds the capital city of 
Luanda. 

The MPLA Is failing to beat back major 
offensives led by the National Front for the 
Liberation of Angola (FNLA), which is 
backed by Zaire and China, and the National 
Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA). 

MPLA and FNLA troops were reported to 
be fighting fiercely 18 miles north of the 


capital last week and artillery fire could often 
be heard within the city itself. 

In the south, UNITA and FNLA, aided by an 
estimated 500 mercenaries, are making head- 
way in the long march north. Sa da Bandelra 
and Mocamedes port have fallen to them, and 
the key port cities of Benguela and Lobito are 
reportedly under fire. 

Prior to these developments, most observ- 
ers had felt the Portuguese could eventually 
recognize the MPLA as the new government. 
Its hold on the capital, vital ports, the central 
area, and the oil-rich enclave of Cabinda gave 
it enough territory to claim control of the 
country. 

But now there is doubt that the MPLA can 
gain this legitimacy because of its recent 
military losses and the apparent merger of the 
FNLA and UNITA. 

New foreign support after independence 
could alter the situation dramatically. New 


Soviet arms, which some observers claim u 
have seen in Luanda, could turn the bbCt? 
the MPLA. There has been much speculate 
about the introduction of air power into £ 
conflict. 

Unfortunately the obsession with tho m 
tary effort has dislracled the factions hm 
planning for the future. Even the relatively 
well-organized MPLA talks only vaguely d 
"studies" being conducted on natlonalli 
and Industry la the country. 

In the confusion of the current situation 
only one thing is clear: Freedom In Angola 
marks the beginning of a free-for-all. Who will 
win? "I do not know,” said one Portuguese 
commander before departing. "But I do lotos 
who will be the loser — Ihe Angolan people." 

Robin Wright Is an Alicia Pattenat 
Foundation award winner on leave Iran 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


Soviets deny arming MPLA 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Moscow has stepped up its vocal support of 
the Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) , that controls Luanda. 

At the same time, it has increased its attacks 
on the MPLA '8 two rival factions, accusing 
them of collaborating with the Chinese, the 
South Africans, and the Americans. 

In the latest in a series of articles on Angola 
the Communlst Party newspaper Pravda 
recently took another swipe at "inter- 
ventionists and their lackeys." And, under die 
.authoritative signature of "Observer," ano- 
ther . edition carried a long blast at the 
National Front for the Liberation of Angola 
(FNLA) and the National Union for the Total 
Independence of Angola (UNITA). 


Kenya: no dissent 

By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Nairobi, Kenya 
Kenya's political scene appears to have 
settled down again after Teat month’s crisis- 
that culminated in the arrest and detention of 
two of President Jomo Kenyatta's parlia- 
mentary critics. 

The detention of John Marie Seroney, 
Deputy Speaker of the Kenya Notional Assem- 
bly, and Parliament member Martin Shikuku, 
brought an abrupt halt to criticism of the 
Kenya African National Union ■ (KANU), 
Kenya's only political party. 

Renewed affirmations of faith in President 
Kenyatta and his government came from 
parliamentarians and government ministers. 

The official clamp -down on Mr. Seroney and 
Mr. Shikuku was generally interpreted as a 
warning to other dissidents to either watch 
their step or risk detention without formal 
charges or court procedure. 

fa a poUtlcal commentary, the Nairobi; 
magazine Weekly Review said; "From the air 
of self-assertlVeness which it exhibited but a 
few months ago, parliament now incautious,' 
with the most Outspoken voices being those 
against dissent of any kind in Parliament” 

In tlie days following the arrest of Mr. 
Seroney and Mr. Shikuku, Vice-President and 
Minister for Homo Affairs Daniel arap Mot 
told Parliament KANU was alive and strong- 
and would continue to be so despite efforts of 
taose who would destroy It. 

The crlris erupted in mid-October when Mr. 
Shikuku declared in Parliament that "KANU 
is dead," mid Mr. Seroney ruled from the 
chair there was no heed for Mr. Shikuku to 
substantiate bis remark "because’ It 1 b ob- 
vious." 

Later, Attorney-General Charles NJoaJo 
reminded legislators that parliamentary Im- 
munity goes hand in hand with responsibility. 
He indicated members should be ready to- 
repeat outside what they say In Parliament, : 


Moscow recognizes the MPLA as the sole 
government of Angola now that nearly 500 
years of Portuguese rule has come to an end. 
The Organization of African Unity, by con- 
trast, is calling for a government of national 
unity in which the three major factions would 
share power. 

Moscow supports the MPLA’s rejection of 
any coalition, arguing that the fighting in 
Angola is no civil war, but MPLA resistance to 
"foreign aggression." The Moscow press 
accuses the FNLA of being trained, armed, 
and financed by Chinese military advisers, 
and also of being armed by "American 
imperialist circles.” 

The press accuses UNITA of being sub- 
servient to South Africa and says that “large 
armed detachments, consisting of South Afri- 
can and Rhodesian mercenaries, and led by 
South African regular Army officers, have 
invaded Angolan territory” with helicopters 
and tanks. 

The Soviet press also says that UNITA has 
been Joined by "Portuguese fascists and other 
adventurists." 

It talks further of Intervention by "Western 
monopolies” and "the American intelligence 
service" and adds that "some African coun- 
tries" also are Interfering and "encouraging 
separatist tendencies inside the country.” In 
the Soviet view Zaire heads the list of guilty 
African states. 

The official Soviet news agency Tass de- 
scribes reports that the Soviets are supplying 
the MPLA with arms as "mythic." 

Businessmen from Angola, who have talked 
to Western reporters, claim that the Soviet 
Union is sending the MPLA tanks, rocket 
launchers, machine guns, armored personnel 
carriers, mortars, artillery, pistols, grenades, 
and ammunition. 
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Schlesinger ouster seen as 
good omen for SALT talks 


Soviets determined to ‘break 
resistance’ of detente’s foes 


By Elizabeth Pond . 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Leonid I. Brezhnev will be closely watching 
what effect the ouster of Secretary James R. 
Schlesinger will have on the strategic-arms 
limitation talks between the United States and 
foe Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Communist Party leader Is 
vridely believed to want a SALT agreement 
thjsyear so that he can make a triumphal visit 
lo the U.S. before the 25th Soviet Communist 
Party congress next February. 
r Generally, the Soviet Union seems pleased 
by the departure of Mr. Schlesinger, but it has 
been cautious in assessing the removal of an 
American policymaker U has long regarded as 
ahard-llner. 

In the short term, there Is probably some 
optimism on SALT. 

One Western diplomat commented: "In the 
long term the Russians probably see [Mr. 
Schleslnger’B fall! as reconfirmation of a 
moderate course by the U.S.” 

The mOBt authoritative Soviet comment on 
President Ford’s Cabinet shifts came in a 
Washington dispatch in the government news- 
paper Izvestia Nov. 4. 

• Izvestia referred to differences between Mr. 
Schlesinger and Secretary of Stale Henry A. 
Kissinger over detente and the SALT negotia- 
tions. With evident satisfaction it reported 
President Ford's explanation at his press 
conference that Dr. Kissinger would continue 
to play the dominant role in American foreign 
policy — and that the U.S. would continue its 
policy of detente and Its SALT negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. 

The /zveslia report and all other Soviet news 
accounts omitted Mr. Ford’s remark that 
there would be no artificial deadlines In the 
SALT talks. 

In conversation Soviet officials arc guarded 
in expressing new expectations about the 
American SALT position. They have viewed 
the Pentagon — and Mr. Schlesinger — as 
stiffening the American negotiating position 
this year after the basic Ford-Brozhnev SALT 
accord In Vladivostok lost November. By 
implication, they hope that Mr. Schleringor’s 
departure will reverse this trend. 


Ab viewed from Moscow, the SALT issues 
that would be affected involve the Soviet 
Backfire bombers and the new U.S. "cruise” 
missiles. The other major issue — verification 
of multiple independent warheads on missiles 
— was settled by a Soviet concession last 
summer to count all rockets of a type tested to 
carry these MIRV’s as actually having the 
multiple warheads. 

The Soviet press has written little on the 
Backfire bombers, which the U.S. insisted on 
counting within the agreed limits on strategic 
delivery systems only after the Vladivostok 
accord. It has objected bluntly, however, to 
American exclusion of the American cruise 
missile from these agreed limits. 

Thus, the current issue of Ogonyok, the 
weekly published by Pravda, states that at 
Vladivostok the U.S. presented the new low- 
flying subsonic cruise missile as a tactical 
weapon with a 600-kilometer (375-mile) range. 
Now, Ogonyok charges, the U.S. is turning 
that missile Into a strategic weapon with a 
range of 2,000 miles but still excluding It from 
the agreed ceiling on numbers of strategic 
delivery vehicles. 

Behind the Soviet’s specific objection to the 
cruise missile, some observers say, lies a fear 
that the U.S. may be reneging on the baric 
concept of the first strategic arms agreement 
of 1972. That concept was stability through a 
rough parity in American and Soviet nuclear 
forces. In this view the cruise missile's 
superior target-finding and propulsion 
threaten to upset both parity and stability 
unless these missiles are limited in some way. 

Ogonyok stntes this basic concern fairly 
clearly in saying, "The main principle on 
which the first two agreements on strategic 
nrms limitation were bused was the principle 
of equal security of [both] sides. This prin- 
ciple should undeviatingly be adhered to in the 
final working out of a new agreement." 

The Soviet press has repeatedly linked Mr. 
Schlesinger to the military-industrial complex 
and right-wing "enemies of detente" In the 
U.S. U also has attacked his advocacy of high 
military budgets, the so-called "Schlesinger 
doctrine" of limited nuclear war, and his 
attempts to Increase the military effectiveness 
of NATO and give Japan a military role In 
Aria. 


By Paul Wohl ues. The leading circles In Israel will at last 

Special to have to understand that "the very existence of 

The Christian Science Monitor the state of Israel henceforth cannot be 

guaranteed ... as long as Israel pursues a 
In a far-ranging survey, Soviet Foreign policy of aggression and expansion." 

Minister Andrei A. Gromyko has staked out a Mr. Gromyko also is tough on the situation 
hard-hitting foreign-policy program. In Burope. He lauds last summer's Helrinki 

HIe article, entitled ■ 'The Peace Program In conference on European security an an 
Action," appeared on the front page of the «fuivalent of the mill-elusive European peace 
latest edition of (Communist, the political and treaty. It guarantees the Inviolability of 
theoretical journal of the Soviet Coramuntat frontiers he says ustag stronger terms than 
Party’s committee. That position, usually “» declaraUons did. He does. not 

reserved for an editorial, highlights (he mention the Helsinki declarations on freer 
article's importance. , contact bwtween peoples 

. , . On West Berlin, also, he takes a somewhat 

Whatever progress can be noted in inter- st ron g eP position than the four-power agree- 
national affairs, Mr . Gromyko writes, is due to ment o>etween the Soviet Union, the U.S., 
the unity and military power of the socialist prance, and Britain). "West Berlin does not 
(Communist) commonwealth. Those factors belong to the federal republic [of Germany] 
have made detente possible and led to the ^ be governed by it,” he writes, 

collapse of the fascist regimes in Greece and “There still are attempts to undermine this 
Portugal, he says. key condition, and these attempts have in- 


Portugal, he says. 


Mr. Gromyko hails the end of colonial creased lately." 
domination. “The last colonial empire, that of Political detente must be based on military 
Portugal, broke down under the joint blows of detente, the Soviet Foreign Minister says, 
the oppressed peoples, of the progressive- adding: "The Vienna conference on mutual 
democratic forces of metropolitan Portugal, reduction of armed forces and weapons should 
and of the [Soviet-sponsored 1 liberation move- soon be brought to a successful end 
ment," he says. The Far East requires “great attention . . . 

The article is tough, even ironical about There has been no positive change In our 
Washington's political efforts, especially in relations with China," Mr. Gromyko note9. 
Southeast Asia. The impression that the Detente must become irreversible, Mr. 
United States is all-powerful he calls "non- Gromyko concludes. "The Soviet party and 
sense," using the English term. The end of the stale are determined to advance unceasingly 
war on Indochina will make for a healthier on a broad front to break the resistance of 
international atmosphere and for detente in opponents of detente, to constantly strengthen 
Soviet- American relations, he says. the security of the country, and, together with 

U.S. policy in the Middle East may suffer a the fraternal parties and stales, build up the 
similar setback, the Foreign Minister contln- Warsaw Pact 
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‘King of the Cocos’ loses absolute power 


By Ann Millar 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Canberra 


Sweeping clianges by the Australian Parlia- 
ment mark the beginning of the end of the 
feudal -style rule exercised by John Clunies- 
Ross over the 500 or so Malay people of the 
Cocoa islands. The islands were granted to the 
family of Mr. Clunies-Ross by the Queen in 
1886. 

The territory is composed of two coral atolls 
covering 5 'a square miles. Only two of the 
more than SO islands within the atolls ore 
inhabited. Coconut plantations are the only 
industry. 

This territory was acquired by Australia 
from Britain in 1955, despite the fact that it Is 
some 2,000 miles from Perth, the closest 
principal Australian city. Apart from obliga- 
tions to the islanders, Australia’s main interest 
in the territory is its strategic significance, rts 
airport is of international standards and is 
wed by the Australian Air Force as well as by 
civilian aircraft. 

Mr. Clunies-Ross, variously known as a 
“benevolent dictator" and "king of the 


Cocos," agreed to relinquish his authority 
over the island to Australia in late 1972. 
Recently, however, he rejected an Australian 
Government offer to buy them outright. 

Last year a United Nations fact-finding 
mission toured the islands and found condi- 
tions it could not approve in the 20th century 
— plastic tokens for money, redeemable only 
at a single store run by Mr. Clunies-Ross, and 
no compulsory education. 


Little man goes 
out of business 


INDONESIA o 


COCOS ISLANDS 
(Australia; 


Under the new Australian laws Mr. Clunies- 
Ross is being stripped of many of bis powers. 
His right to be registrar of births and deaths is 
revoked. The Australian administrator, R. J. 
Lfndford, takes charge of labor, education, 
weights and measures, prices, the sale of food 
and drugs, and pest control. Mr. Lindford also 
has the power to order improvements made to 
the island on which most of the Cocos people 
live. 


-..'Man Ocean 


0 Mil** 600 


Some observers expressed surprise that 
these changes were initiated before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and Defense 
had finished dealing with the Cocos Islands 
matter. The committee had issued a report 
stating that changes on the islands "should be 
neither rapid nor disruptive but, rather. 


By Joan Forbus. stall carlogrnphei 


gradual and evolutionary." The committee 
also recognized Australia's obligations to Mr. 
Clunies-Ross as owner of the land and ac- 
knowledged the general well-being of the 
islanders despite their lack of certain 
amenities. 



Ronald Vickers 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Many Aussie battlers" (small-scale iZ 
preneurs nnd owners of small businesses)^ 
being forced to close up shop - lanS 
because of government policy and J 
More such businesses closed in the first S 
months of 1975 than during all of yS 
Resignations from the Melbourne Chamber* 
Commerce are up :ioo percent, and a surw 
conducted in a suburb of the city Indicatei 
that 43 percent of its businesses were cogs* 
ering closure. 

In dozens of textile and clothing factorhi 
the machines have been silenced by ism 
cuts. Before import restrictions were lifted 
July, 1973, more than DO percent rffe 
country’s cheap, basic clothing we mg 
domestically . Now 75 percent of it Is imported, 
and many local manufacturers have switch* 
to importing or have closed altogether. 

Similarly, furniture manufacturers, ng 
room growers, and many other businesses 
struggling to compete with cheap import} 
from Asia. 
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STER CITY cor. Beatrix S Pretorius Sts., PRETORIA 
Tel. 42-4151 


FOR HAPPY FRIENDLY SHOPPING 
ALL THROUGH THE YEAR 


PARKVIEW DRAPERS 

(ply.) Lid, 


VERNON KROG 


' 1.65 Eloff Sc. Ext 



56 TYRONE AVE. 
PARKVIEW 


tor ... 

> BBDFORD • ISUZU • CHEVROLET Trucks 
CHEVROLET. OPEL Cars 
.y • 834-3821/5 or . 

24houw ; 218001/213561 ext 842/2 ' 


Radios, Record Players 
Tape Recorders 
and your 

NEW TV SET 

ox FORO RADIO 

34 Trywhltt Avenue 
Roaebank 42-5180. 
also at 

Cros* Roads Shopping Centre 
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f: that pioneered, 
y. and still 
^ promotes, 
\joyous Christmai 
[\ shopping in 
Y \ South Africa 




PREPARE FOR A FEAST 
WITH A VISIT TO 


FATTIS 



and all the 

GRAY, SMITH SHOPS 
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Parkview: Gray Smith 
Hill Fisheries 
Kensington Superex 
Dunkeld Stores 


Turn out for CHRISTMAS in 
the SHOE that fits perfectly from the 




80SEBANK SHOE STORE 


eiseftTeRMaN5 


THE FAMILY SHOE STORE 

Anlrim Court. 8 Tyrwhltt Avenue, L6wer Rooabank, Tel. 42-1775 



CHRISTMAS 
WITH A 

difference 


COME TO 


T ha African Market 

_ at 

Sandton City . 

Tal. 784-0668 

‘ or 

THE wwcan; market 


RIVONIA 

• Tel. 706-1465 


HERMERS 
OF ROSEBANK 


welcomes you for your 
Gents Outfitting at their 
NEW Branch "The FIRS” 
Oxford Road, Rosebank, 
Phone 42-9536. . 

And for Genie & Juvenile 
clothing at their Lower 
Rosebank Branch cor. 
Keye? & .Tyrwhltt Ave- 
nues- Phone 47-3391. . 


hermers 




.ALVWS 
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SERVICE! 


Let something special 
happen to your hair 
for CHRISTMAS 


Book your appointment now with 


JON PAUL & ANDRE 
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China sees an irresolute U.S. 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
Hie Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

"You know, it's impossible to get any solid 
information out of China, rt's an exquisitely 
closed society. But — we study the scraps, the 
press and radio, speeches and toasts, and 
every now and then a crumb from the 
diplomats, and a little, very little, from secret 
sources.” 

Nonetheless, one of Washington's meat 
educated China experts went on to see a 
current conflict in China between a right-wing 
element of the Communist Party which took 
control at the party congress in January of this 
year, and leftists who emerged from the 
Cultural Revolution of 1985-1069 and who now 
find themselves shunted aside. 

The military, which has been under a cloud 
since Lin Plao attempted his coup d'etat in 
2971. is said to oppose the leftist revolution- 
aries but are also at odds with the right 
wingers now in control because they put 
economic development ahead of military 
needs. 

In the current phase the most powerful man 
In China may be the No. 3 man in the 
hierarchy, Teng Hsiao-ping, who has been 
rehabilitated since he was purged during the 
Cultural Revolution, and whose greatest polit- 
ical disadvantage is that, at 71, he is only a 
little younger than Central Committee Chair- 
man Mao Tse-tung and Premier Chou En-lai. 
Under Mr. Teng, the menace of the Soviet 
Union, the fear of a possible Soviet military 
strike to destroy the Chinese state, loom 
larger than ever. 

If Chinese authorities seemed cool to U.S. 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger during 
his visit to China this past month, it was only 
because China's rulers suspect, experts note, 
that the United States, seduced by detente, is 
losing its will to oppose and if necessary fight 
the Soviet Union. 



Peking soft pedals Tibetan 
border clash with India 


Sven Simon 

Chou and Teng: aging leadership 

The Chinese see the United States less 
powerful than It was when Richard M. Nixon 
was their guest, less willing to exert Itself, less 
willing to maintain its conventional armament 
and military manpower, less willing to lead 
NATO in opposition to the Soviet bloc. 

The Chinese rivalry with the Soviet Union 
has become, in a sense, the motor of inter- 
national relations much as the riyalry between 
the United States and the Soviet Union was its 
motor in the 1950s. 

After the passing of Chairman Mao, sup- 
pressed lines of rivalry may break into open 
conflict and cause the Chinese to draw Inward 
again. At the same time, should the left wing 
of the party and certain parts of the Army take 
control, there could be some measure of 
reconciliation with the Soviet Union. 



By RossH.Munro 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

ic)i975 Toronto Globe 
and Mail 

Peking 

China seems to be in- 
dicating that it does not want 
an escalation of its border 
troubles with India. 

The Chinese Government 
has rejected a charge by 
India that Indian troops were 
ambushed and four were 
killed by Chinese personnel 
in a clash Oct. 20 well Inside 
Indian territory. 

The Chinese statement was 
notable for its restrained 
tone. 

A Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man said Indian troops had 
entered Tibet, part of Chi- 
nese territory, and sparked 
an incident by provoking and 
then firing on Chinese civil- 
ian checkpost guards. The 
Chinese then fired back. 

The spokesman said India’s 
charge was ‘ ‘a sheer reversal 
of black and white and con- 
fusion of right and wrong." 

However, that is os strong 
as the Chinese statement 
gets. It concludes with the 
observation that "we hope 
that the Indian Government 
will take effective measures 
to ensure against the recur- 


rence of similnr incidents in 
the future." 

There were serious armed 
conflicts in this purl of the 
Chincsc-Imlinn border region 
in 1962 where, according to 
most Western accounts, In- 
dian troops crossed the de 
facto border into Chinese 
territory and provoked n Chi- 
nese counterattack that 
drove the Indinns well south 
of the dc facto line. 

Chinese troops now arc 
back behind the dc facto 
border, which both sides of- 
ten refer to ns the "line of 


actual control." In some* • 
tions of the border there! 
confusion because the Bt*. 
actual control is south, 
Indian territorial claims . h 

in the Tulung Pass, whereft 
latest incident occurred , % 
line of nctiiHl control cos 
cides with India's bwi 
claim. 

‘The Chinese claim q 
true border line should n ; 
substantially south of the B : 
of actual control but m 
Western observers treat fi 
ns n bargaining posiltajB 
the Chinese are prepaced^l 
modify substantially) 1 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 

FEMININE FASHIONS 
AND FABRICS UNLIMITED 


Lebanon: new crisis 

By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 

After relative calm in the civil war here a new political 
crisis ha® erupted between leftists and rightists over the role 
of the Lebanese Army and especially its Intelligence service. 

Leftists and their Palestinian allies accuse Col. Jules 
Bustany, chief of the Lebanese Army intelligence service, of 
Instigating a new wave of kidnappings and complicity in 
arming and training rightist militia groups. 

The accusations heated the political atmosphere again, at a 
moment of guerrllla-lsrneli skirmishes on the southern 
border. After Israel and a Palestinian guerrilla group 
reported a clash near Kfar Giladi, an Israeli border 
. settlement, the Lebanese Army claimed its artillery repulsed 
an Israeli force which entered Lebanese territory and 
abducted several Lebanese . 

y Tte Dew crisis began Nov. 6 when Premior Rashid Karami 
angrily accused Army officers, without naming the com- 
mander in chief, Brig. Gen. Hanna Said, of disobeying his 


orders to prevent unloading of a shipload of arms for the 
rightist Phalange Party at Junieh, about eight miles north of 
Beirut. 

After skirmishes with Phalanglst gunmen and armed 
villagers of Junieh, which is predominantly Christian, the 
Army units sent at Mr. Karaml’s request withdrew, and the 
arms were unloaded by the Phalangists. Afterward, Lebanese 
Army and Coast Guard units seized the ship, whose home port 
was listed as Las Palmas, Canary Islands, and detained the 
captain and crew. 

To Mr. Karami’s charges that Army commanders had 
shown partiality toward the Phalangists, Phalange leader 
Pierre Gemayel and his political allies replied that the 
government had done nothing to halt the constant influx of 
arms from Syria and other sources destined for the 
Palestinians and the leftists. 

The Iraqi-financed newspaper, Beirut, which backs the 
leftists, claimed the ships consignment included 255-mm 
howitzers, U.S.-made rockets carrying both napalm and anti- 
personnel shrapnel, and other missiles of a type used by 
Israel in the 1973 Arab-Israel war. 

The newspaper claimed the howitzers, with an 18-mile 
range, had been positioned in nearby hills to be able to hit 


Beirut. It charged that 56 Greek and 100 British military 
advisers were serving with the rightists, the former with the 
Phalange and the latter with the militia of Interior Minister 
Camille Chamoun's National Liberal Party. 

Sunday, an Army patrol seeking some of the 65 persons 
recently kidnapped by both sides clashed with gunmen at 
Hazmieh, outside Beirut, killing three gunmen and one 
soldier. 

The Palestine news agency, Wafa, then claimed that the 
mysterious "third force" provoking the incidents was in fact 
the Army intelligence service and called for replacement of 
Colonel Bustany. 

Wafa alleged Colonel Bustany was “plotting with foreign 
intelligence services" — the inference was that they were 
Western ones against the Palestinian presence in Lebanon. 
It accused him of falsifying telephone intercepts and of other 
acts designed to split the leftist leaders from the high 
command of the Palestine Liberation Organization (FLO). 

Meanwhile, both France and the Vatican have offered their 
services as peacemakers to help achieve a political settle- 
ment. French President Valery Giscard d’Estaing announced 
he would send a special envoy if the Lebanese Government 
agreed. 
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SWITZERLAND 



Flatt 

RUmelinsplatz 13, 
Basel 


Well-known 
for all articles 
for bed, table 
and kitchen 

The Shop for Gifts 

TEL. 061/25 05 95 



BASEL 

STEINENVORSTADT 51 


Seit 50 Jahren Schuhe, 
die den Fiissen 
dienen. • 


Hans 

Schneider 


Drogerie zum Dreispitz 
Dornacherstrasse 279 


Tel. 34 32 6l 


(Groceries) 


BUFFET BADISCHER 
BAHNH0F BASEL 

L. Burrl-Llpp, Bes. 


Guie und Prompte 


aus unserer 
vorzbgiichen Kiiche 


Restaurant 


(a 


Betten und Vorhange 
Dorenbachstr. 83 

Besuchen Sie unsere 
Wasche- Boutique 
am Neuweilerplatz 

Tel. 39 55 44 

hablQtzel+ 

strittmalter 


HUMMEL 

- Bijouterie 

Aeschenvorstadt 24 
Drachcn-Centcr 

Official agent of: 
CERTINA, ETERNA, 

: FAVfiE-LEUBA, IWC, 
JAEGER IE COULTRE, 
MIDO, RAD0, ZENITH 


I'rulit: mill gtrstgni-tt- Wcilnudits/rii wllnx lun 
inismi gi'Sfh Xtm-n Kumk-ii und alien l.i-striu ill'll 
und l.«cni ill's Christ inn Stii’iirt- Monitors 


Leltung und Personal 
der Btumenhduser 
Baaol, Llostnl und Munchonaloln 



Gediegene Lampen 
Waschautomaten 

Baumann & 

Schaufelberger AG 

Guterstr. 259 
Tel. 35 77 00 


Gesch irrwa sch m aschinen 
Elektrohaushalt-Gerate 
Alarmanlagen 


. das Sporthaus 


Stelneritorstr. 20, 

Tel. 22 31 22 


Rebga'dse 6, 
Tel, 25 21 53 



Papeterie 
Thiel A. G 

das gute 
Fachgeschaft 

STRE1TGASSE- 4 
BASEL 

TEL. 23 19 00 

| Stationery 


Wlr fiihren 

2U !u m f* e W<ragen 

ton passenden 

Pelz-Hut 

°tor die paseende 

Pelz-Miitze 

“ ch 9 f tose Auswahl In 

p elz-Krawaiten 



n c/e- 4 


for 

LADIES' 

HANDBAGS 

and 

TRAVELLING 

REQUISITES 


STEINENVORSTADT S 
TEL. 23 08 74 


Belmatwerk 


rUhrt alls Erzeugnlssa 
der schweizerlschen 
Volkekunet und dee 
elnhelmischen 
Kunsthandwerkes, 
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VSCI ' 1 


Alle Carrosserie-Reparaturen und Neuanfertigungen 

Inch mai mi sch, prom pi, proisworl 

K)m g£# 


Allschwllerstr. 15 (beini Brnuscbnd) 
Kliiigenlaktr. 77 (Filinlc Klelnbasel) 


aiunungestWH - Flown Shop 


Tel. 39 05 00 
Tel. 32 04 03 



FLEUR0P - INTERFLORA 
F.T.D. - INTERFLORA 

Eckc Klybecksrrassc 5 
Florastmsc 2 

Plowers by wire : 


Grosse Auswahl an Vtigeln; . 
Goldhamstec ’ 
Meerschweinchen ilia., 

Fisc tie, Aquarien, K3fige, .• 
FuUerpiitlel, Zubehfir u.s.w. 
bei lhrem Fachgeschaft , 

Zoohaus ARA 

R: fod6ri*Flscher, 

. > ■/;.-! ' 

Itn OfBch«ncenter 

Aesftienvorstadt Z4 : r ' 


tel. 061:23 Of 89 
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50 Jahre 



Gediegene WelhnachtsgeschenUe 


Vorhange 
Spann tepplche 
Glas, Keramfk 
Holzwaren 
Kdrbe 

Sternengasse 4, 
Tef. 23 08 88 


Klelderstolle 
Handdruck + Batik 
Gold- + S fib orach muck 
Modeschmuck 
Zlnn + Messing waren 

Beachlen Sie unsere 
Schaufenster 


au concert 


23 11 76 


musikhaus 

konrerthasse 

ihr fachgcschaft fin schallplatten 
aftscbenvorstaril 24 
-, »nr drache" 


Alt kinds ot First Closs 

Opera • Field 
and Sun Glasses 

Ramstein 

Optics Sattelgasse 4 
near tramway station - 

.. ,- 

Tei. 25 58 88 


Beliebte Geschenke 
HerrenhUte , 


4 'IPullovers 
UnterW^sche 

Alleln^erkaiif 


Hoeen , + ,Weslen: 


HUT AG 

Fiscfimarkt 5 Basel 


Foto - Kino 

Scheidegger 


:.tFo{o.-undTiflQge^t62AkQA|(urrenz/qw^ Preisan , 

Mlsslonsstr. 15a belm Spalenlor 


Stets gut bedient 


; Wjr bialart Rwsi QuaRtat 
und Erfaftningl 
; ^ S^henken Sis m bitte 

Ihr VejiaB^n : 
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WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 

Alle Bllder und Einrahmungen kaufen Sie 
vorteilhaft im Spezialgesch&ft 


ab 

KUNSTHANDLUNG 


Stadthaussfrasse in, Winterthur 
Tefephon 052/22 60 88 


good shopping begins HERE! 


COIFFURE Speziafgeschaft fiir 



Herren« u. Damenaalon 

Parfumerie 


MARKTGA8SE 51 
TELEPHON 22 16 08 

Hairdresser 


ROMERTOR 
WEBERS TRi W. 
ILLNAUERSTR. 
EFFRETIKON 
FARBEREI UND 
CHEM. REINIGUNG 


Holken 


Tethnikuaiur. 6 L 
Td. .22 6| 10 
Fillilca 

Ncuwieienitfassr i A 
. T$l. 22 Jl 19 
SdvddcggMrMic 6 v 

fm.Gunchkk 
T(fli 22 M 0* 


• moderne Bestacka . 

• felne Stahlwaren 

• Motor- und Handover 

• Trockenrasierapperate 


LOUIS Cozzio 

MESSERSCHMIED 

Passage Unterer Graben 17 
Tef. 23 29 37 

CUTLER 


SPORT 

Geriite + Bekieldung 
vortellhah 


Unterer Graben; lil ; 
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Modes Grahcn l 
Das ruhrende Spczialgcschtft 


Hitcher 11. /tifscliriftcn cinhinden 
Fotos Hiklcr iimi Plakarc autzichen 
Huchhimlcrci — I-inrahmungcn 
Bcstcckcinhau 




ROB. IIEGGLI 

Technikumstr. 3 Tel. (052) 22 33 Si 

Stationery 



schellenberg 



erstes Haus fiir Mode - 

Unteror 31 H(h FarKub 

Technikumstrasse 82 Stadthausstrasse 45 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Wear 


shop /Monitor advertisers 


Alles fiir Biiro, Verwaltung, Verein 
und fur Ihr Zuhause 

biiro == 7i UNTERTOR 

Qrhnr'h winterthur 

OL.I lUUI 1 SWITZERLAND 
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1*. i AntAA A 


... 
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choose /Monitor advertisers 


Die Moderne 
Bucbbandlnng 



Suchhandlung Schneebeli 
Obergasse 2 a 
8402 Winterthur 

Telefon 052 23 26 62 


Die deganten 
vortcilhaften 

PELZE 

von 

Schweizer 

Ktirschner 
Unterer Graben 9 
’ Furs 
Tel. 22 09 75 




P|r((jri 


I nnbn ei n richtu ngen 
Vorhfinge • Mdbel 
Kunstgegenstfinde 


T EL. 22 66 74 . 

GRABEN 17 


VOLTA 


H. Schlafli & Co. 


Elektro Fachgescliaft 
Staubsauger Center 
Museumstr. 74 

Instaliationcn: 
Rychenbergstr. 199a 
Winterthur 


Peter Seeli 

MALERGESCH 4 FT 




Versuchen Sie 
unsere bekannten 

Spezfalftaten 


Confiserie 
Tea Room ■„ 

Marktgasse, 

TEPPICHE . 


Schaffhaiiaer Sir. 27 A .. 
Tel; 227302- •; 
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★Amin bites hand that fed him * Australians brace for election 


Moscow is not, of course, out of Africa. Its 
favorite MPLA in Angola is still in control of 
the capital, Luanda, and might In the end be 
the final winner in the civil war going on 
there. Today’s African states have learned 
how to shipsaw the outside powers. If someone 
else offends President Amin tomorrow, he 
could welcome the Soviets back the next day. 
The Soviets are out of Egypt now, but Egypt is 
building high expectations on its present 
honeymoon with America. If that proves 
disillusioning, Cairo might well turn back to 
Moscow. 

But, and this is the important point, Moscow 
is not able to establish a permanent foothold 
anywhere in Africa. In the eyes of the 
Africans the Soviet Union is just another 
imperial power which can be used to advan- 
tage 

It can be played against the Americans, the 
Chinese, the British, the French or vice versa. 
But there is no African country or faction 
which is totally and solidly loyal to Moscow. 
African powers play games with Moscow, but 
for reasons of expediency, not for reasons of 
ideology. 

This is the end of the era of colonialism in 
Africa. On Nov. 11, the Portuguese flag was 
pulled down in Luanda. Angola was turned 
over to its own fate, whatever that may be. 
Angola was the last Important African com- 
munity under European rule. The Spaniards 
are negotiating their departure from Spanish 
Sahara. Except for that, two small Spanish 
enclaves on the north const of Morocco, and 
the French Territory of the Afars and Issas no 
European flag flies over any port of Africa 
today. The process of dccolonializnlion is 
. virtually complete. 

Yet where are the Russians? Here is the 
whole vaBt continent of Africa virtually 

You don’t need to read 
to drive a car in Germany 

By limiter 

Mticnslcr, Grnii;iii> 
Motorlslsin West Germany cun qualify for u 
drivers license without hi-iug able to rend or 
write, a Mucnstcr court has ruled. 

The precedent was set by a Hi -year -old 
woman who look tlu- local traffic authority to 
court after it refused to issue tier a license. 

In its ruling (Ik* court pointed mil that traffic 
signs were in the form of symbols that even mi 
illiterate could umlmliuid. 


cleared of Western control and the Soviets can 
not say that they have fallen heir to any single 
part of it. What has happened to communism? 
Has it lost its ability to serve Moscow’s 
overseas ambitions? 

A fascinating answer to that question was 
offered recently in the Times of London by 
Labour M.P. Bryan Magee: 

“From Mao via Tito to Ho Chi Minh and 
Fidel Castro, all Marxist leaders who have 
been swept into power by their own people 
have proclaimed the chief aim of their 
struggle to be not the establishment of 
communism but the liberntlon of their own 
country from foreign domination.” 

Mi*. Magee adds as a corollary that “where 
the Communists had been mistaken enough to 
base their appeal to the people on commu- 
nism, they had failed to get mass support." 
Portugal today is a case in point. Communism 
is still fighting for power in Portugal, but the 
masses of the people arc against the Commu- 
nists. It is a bald attempt by a minority to get 
control through intimidation, force and vio- 
lence. Communism as an ideology has failed to 
capture the popular imagination of Portugal, 
or of any of Portugal’s former colonies, or of 
any liberated African country. 

A footnote to the above: the fact that 
Moscow seems to have given up its futile effort 
to get all European Communist parties to join 
in the excommunication of the Chinese Com- 
munist Parly. Communism has ceased to be 
an effective or important vehicle for Soviet 
diplomacy. 


In exercising his constitutional authority 
and dismissing the Labor government, Sir 
John Kerr, a distinguished Australian jurist 
and son of a Sydney boilermaker, has proved 
Lo be more than a ceremonial governor- 
general and nominal representative of the 
British Crown. 

Japan and the United States are following 
developments closely. One of the reasons they 
have Invested so heavily in a continued flow of 
iron ore, coal, zinc, copper, bauxite, and a host 
of other mineral resources has been Austra- 
lia’s reputation for political steadiness. 

While some might expect that return of the 
Liberal-Country Party to power — tradition- 
ally favorable to business interests — might 
benefit overseas investors, observers here say 
this could well be a misreading. Mr. Fraser 
would have to cope with hostile trade unions, a 
worsened political atmosphere, continued 
popular feeling that some brakes should be put 
on overseas control of domestic resources, and 
an almost certain razor-thin majority. 

On the other hand , some sources close to the 
Australian scene say that both Mr. Fraser and 
Mr. Whitlam have come to favor a somewhat 
freer hand for overseas investors. These 
sources see a relatively quick return to 
political stability. 

The current uproar also spotlights two other 
issues: the role of an upper house in a 
democracy, and the proper role of a governor- 
general in a Commonwealth country. 

The Australian Senate is weaker than the 
U.S. Senate but stronger than the British 


House of Lords. It can block, though not 
amend, money bills. 

Mr. Fraser’s party has held a majority in the 
Senate; It was his refusal to allow the majority 
to vote the money needed for Aft*. Whitlam to 
govern that led to the Governor-General's 
action. 

Mr. Whitlam claims that according to 
convention, it is the majority in the lower 
house (the House of Representatives) that 
governs the nation; the Governor-General, 
however, on the advice of the Australian Chief 
Justice, Sir Garfield Berwick, has held that 
both houses are co-equal in Australia, and that 
if Mr. Whitlam cannot obtain the money he 
needs from both, he must resign or call a 
general election. 

Since Mr. Whitlam refused to do either, the 
Governor-General in effect fired him and 
asked Mr. PYaser to hold the reins of 
government (without the power to change 
policy or make appointments) until election 
day. 

Never has a Governor-General done -this 
before in Australia; the action is highly 
controversial, with some constitutional schol- 
ars agreeing with Mr. Whitlam that Sir John 
had no right to take It. 

Mr. Whitlam has run into heavy criticism 
this year after trying to raise more than $4 
billion through brokers and middlemen to try 
to buy back control of the nation's mineral 
resources from overseas conglomerates. The 
plan backfired amid widespread charges of 
laxity and Incompetence; two Cabinet mem- 
bers were forced to yield their posts. 


rumlum’s five demands were submitted to the 
vice dean of Lhe African diplomatic corps, the 
Ambassador of Senegal, and nine other Afri- 
can embassies in Moscow. 

In explanation, the ASH dvlc'i'alion filed 
four nM-mlls nn 1 thick 1»\ Ukrainians 

nr llusshuiH in the students' own dormitory 
rooms, two other Hssaults inside, two near the 
student hostel, and one assault on a pregnant 
Nigerian student. 

The students wrote that the most serious 
incident occurred lust April, when “a Nigc- 
rian, Mr. Adcogbu, was attacked by a drunken 
Soviet citizen with it chisel while sleeping in 
bis room.” Hu shouted for help, mid two 
friends rescued him — only to have all three 


/ MALCOLM PARRY \ 

specialises in ladies’ fashions of dis- 
tinction and quality. Why not pay a 
visit and have the pleasure of shop- 
ping at your leisure and then to enjoy 
the facilities of the restaurant, well 
known for its Smorgasbord-table, and 
afternoon.tea of home made scones. , 

Parking is easy in this delightful un- 
spoilt Cotswold market town. 

American Express Cards etc. 


The principal 
principle of 
safe driving 


Opinions will differ, of course. But what we do 
know is that the non-drinker is less prone to 
accidents and many other misfortunes 
- and consequently tends to be a safer driver. 
In insurance parlance, he is a better risk, 
Recognition ot this basfc Metis the assOnoe/v 
of Ansvar insurance; we offer policies at 
advantageous rates exclusively to this small 
but essentially responsible* section of the 
community. ■ . , „ _ 

Would y ou like to have further details for 

consideration ? If so, please use the coupon. 


Niger labs expelled for “attacking and beating 
up a Soviet citizen In Mr. Adeogbn's own 
mum," the students said. 

The memorandum said that expulsions for 
no reason happen every year, "espunnlly in 
1 1I1.- 1 liiutl •. ear ul ■■.Indy." Such expulsion, il 
said, makes students “useless to our coun- 
tries" and is a • ‘brain drain in the real sense. " 

The ASU complained about insults by Soviet 
hosts, lack of recourse to correct grievances, 
disregard of permission from African em- 
bassies in Moscow to travel to Moscow or 
abroad, forced participation in politics, and 
harassment in the form of constant new 
regulations. 

Appeals to correct the situation Itave been 


1 1 ; ; ; ij; 


unavailing, the students Indicated. Ukrainians 
will not accept any responsibility. They say 
the Russians invited the African students, soil 
is the Russians who should take care of thorn, 
the memorandum noted 

Mtlwr discrimination ulh.i'ed hy the ABU 
includes no l tolling two Africans room to- 
gether, even though white foreign students 
are allowed to do so. 

The Lvov ASU therefore made five requests 
of the African ambassadors: ( l ) “To please let 
the Russians know tliat if they want our 
respect, they should respect our countries and 
peoples; (2) To keep in contact with African 
students themselves; (3) To get unnecessary 
expulsions stopped; (4) To have any new rules 
channeled through the embassies; and (5) To 
sec that conditions in Lvov are improved, so 
Hint students can study normally.” 

The Lvov protest followed close on lhe heels 
of a victory by African students In Kiev In the 
case of an Interracial marriage. The students 
went on strike to get a scholarship reinstated 
for a Czechoslovak woman student who mar- 
ried a Nigerian student. The Czechoslovak 
consulate in Kiev withdrew Iter scholarship 
and ordered the Czech woman to leave Kiev 
after the marriage last April. Following the 
student strike, the woman was permitted to 
stay on with her husband. 

Soviet officials were not directly Involved In 
the Kiev incident. But both the Kiev and Lvov 
protests reflect the widespread resentment by 
Africans studying here of . overt anti-black 
feeling they soy they frequently encounter in 
theSoyfet Union. : - r.. . .. 

'"nrUtafr part, RusSfaii sluflenls express 
resentment about the money African students, 
have to spend, and they get especially upset 
by African dating of Slav women. 
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*West in huddle on economy *U.S. anger over UN vote 

» pylrpmn uicui hoM Ku n mimluir nt Wnciiii-ii 11 C 


President Giscard d'EJstaing has made it 
plain that the summit Is not aimed at reaching 
concrete decisions. If he and Chancellor 
Schmidt of West Germany had their way, 
there would be few reporters covering the 
weekend “retreat" at Rambouiiiet, and the 
heads of government would be free to open up 
to each other their domestic preoccupations, 
and the effect these preoccupations have-on 
coming to grips with the state of the world 
economy. 

The two leaders have worked together 
closely in preparing the summit. As politicians 
who have reached the top after first being 
responsible for their nation's economies, they 
are keenly aware of the political fallout from 
even the seemingly most technical financial 
measures. 1 > 

One major French purpose since 1971, for 
instance, has been a return to fixed exchange 
rates. President Giscard d'Estaing has modi- 
fied this goal somewhat In speaking of 
"stable" rates. France, like West Germany, 
depends on trade for up to 40 percent of its 
gross national product. French planners, with 
thefr penchant for "dirigisme” (state direc- 
tion), find it difficult to fix targets when 
Hosting rates play havoc with the com- 
petitiveness of their exports. 




ii 


Ml 


1 % gf -; 


t France’s major export partner is West 
! Germany, and West Germany in turn finds its 
1 major export market in the United States. 
Bonn feels that to speak of fixing exchange 
rates without coordinating economic policies 
is nonsense. The West Germans abhor in- 
flation; the French, unemployment. Can a 
position be found accommodating botii view- 
points in a situation where Bonn faces 
elections next year and the French in 2> a 
years? 

Dr. Kissinger will be playing an unaccus- 
tomed role at the conference. He cannot 
upstage President Ford, who will be leading 
the discussion on energy, and it Is not even 
clear how many sessions he will be allowed to 
i attend, since some will be exclusively for 
heads of government. 

But Hie Secretary of State can draw sat isfac- 
tion from the fact that, in one sense, the 
conference fulfills his 1873 call for coordina- 
tion of policies between Europe, North Amer- 
ica, and Japan. France, then under President 
Goerges Pompidou, waB cool to that call, but 
President Giscard d’Estaing has been careful, 
from the very beginning, to obtain the 
participation of Japan and thus to enlarge the 
concept of the “West." 




extreme view held by a number of Western 
diplomats is that the crucial vote to postpone 
the issue to next year, lost by only 12 votes 
Monday afternoon, could have been won had 
the U.S. Ambassador combined his firmness 
with more (act. 

In his speech following the General Assem- 
bly vole, Mr. Moynihan stated flatly that the 
U.S “does not acknowledge, it will not abide 
by, it will never acquiesce in this infamous 
act." 

UN officials fear that the American reaction 
could involve severe financial cutbacks or 
even the downgrading of the U.S. mission to 
the point where it becomes a “sleeping 
mission." 

These privately expressed concerns are 
reflected publicly in the strongly worded 
statement put nut by usually extra-cautious 
UN Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim. 

"I am profoundly conscious of the gravity of 
the situation which has arisen in the General 
Assembly," he said. "It reflects a deep and 
bitter division among the membership at a 
time when the need for understanding on a 
wide range of critically important questions is 
more than ever necessary." 

Rep. Donald M. Fraser (D) of Minnesota, 
who attended a press conference with Mr] 
Moynihan following the vote, was asked 
whether the appropriations bill, containing 




U.S voluntary cunt ribul ions to the UN ^ 
would get through the House "IfagI 
very difficult." he replied, adcH^S^ 
ichnrd It. Slone <I)i of Florida 

the voluntary contributions ought toff 
out of the bill ." eniiooet^ 

{President Ford and the Senate W 
condemned the UN General Assembly’S 
1,1,1 n l ,w a,, b -Zionism resolution. The $2 

(The President was quoted as denounc® 
llie l «N move as a "wholly unjustified actio? 
Hierc was a torrent of criticism elsewhewi , 
Congress 1 

I By voice vole without dissent, (he Sena 
passed a nouliinding resolution of. * ' 
demolition after several members reset 
denounce the General Assembly action 
I The bipartisan resolution, introduced b 
Republican lender Hugh Scott with more lb 
M) cosponsors, said the Assembly adia ■ 
"encourages luUi-Scmilism hy wrongly aaorl- ■ 
nting and equating Zionism with racism afe* 
racial discrimination." ► 

lit calls on the .Senate Foreign Retatlm 
Committee and the House International Beh 
lions Committee to begin immediate haulm 
"to reassess the United States' further pariki- 
pation in the United Nations General Asa- 
bly." I 
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• u»*Lic»a or jdgdi ano l,cihi.h<i 

Peter Kjiight 

(ESHER) LTD. 

16 glossy magazines 
and 5 national newspapers 
can't be wrong! 

"Gifts for Everyone" 
from Peter Knight's must 
also be your slogan this 
Christmas 


ANNUALS 

m PERENNIAI R 

w * TOOLS &TIPS 

GARDENCARE OF CLAYGATE 


\ * / 


HIGH STREET 

(Adjoining King Georges Car Park) 


ESHER 



BEING IN FASHION 
THIS AUTUMN 

- « easy with an outfit from Lee's 
Co-ordinates, and a matching hat 
and accessories tram Lee's Hals 
and Things. The emphasis is on a 
new soft, very feminine fool;, suit 
able fat all age groups and all fig- 
?"»■ « PRICES everyone can 
AFFORD. 

Come and see. 


18^31 


Hats and Tilings 

Leo’s Co-ordinates . 

V r- 8 Z & Street, 

\ Esher. Tai: .Esher 05303 


FLORIST 


Anne Wilson 

Beautiful and Individually Styled Floristry 
Flowers ip and out of season . 
large Selection of Green ar d Fiowerirtg Plants. 

37, THE PARADE CLAYGATE^ TEL ESHER 636QQ 


19, The Parade. 
Tel. Esher 65472 


J. Williams 

High Class Family Butchers 
and Poulterers 
GAME LICENCE 

Fresh packed meat for 
HOME FREEZERS 

2 1 The Parade 

CLAYGATE, Surrey Tel. ESHER 6290 1 


CALENDARS ■ PENS - PARKER 

PAPER-MATE 

SHEAFFER 

CROSS -UH 


'FOR GOOD SHOES, WELL FITTED” 

. . STOCKISTS OF 

• leading manufacturers 

•" '■-..i., " SHOES FOR 

' 7 MEN •..'WOMEN • children • "7 ' 

33. THE PAHADg. V CLAYGATE 3 UflRE Y 


\ 


100 HIGH STREET 


ESHER & CLAYGATE 

Electric Installations 


Complete Systems Installed for 
Lighting, Bells, Power 
Heating and Telephones 


Alexanders 

l be Jewellers Ltd. 


New and Antique 

SILVER • CLOCKS 

WATCHES and 
JEWELLERY 


114/116, High Street 
ESHER 
Esher 65089 
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fttaaonal Creetings 

J tigm 

, Vour Butcher iii Cobham 

R. CHAMBERLAIN 

Let Us Supply 
all your 

Meat and Poultry 
for 

CHRISTMAS 


3 Holly Parade 7 
' High Street 

cowwm T#|. 4347 


TEL. ESHER 64477 


R- E- Grimes 

i’7’ 78 Supplies 


Farm Fresh Meal 
Poultry ft Piodiice 






also a 

Wide Variety of 
Foods for Your Freezer 

Visit Us 
at 

24 ft 26 THE PARADE, 
CLAYGATE. 

ESHER 601 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
THANKSGIVING DAY, 1975 
BY THE PRESIDENT 
OFTHE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 
A PROCLAMATION 

Two hundred years ago the frontier colonies 
of America braced for a long and determined 
conflict with the strongest military power in 
the world. The petition of our Founding 
Fathers for redress of their grievances had 


been rejected by King and Parliament, and 
the people of America began the struggle from 
which emerged this great Nation. 

Our Nation is the oldest continuously surviv- 
ing republic in the world. For 200 years our 
freedoms have been questioned, challenged, 
tested, and reinforced. These freedoms have 
shaped our destiny and served as a beacon to 
other peoples. Our Nation draws its strength 
from people of every creed, of every color, of 
every race — native Americans and people 


from every nation in the world who for two 
centuries have come to share in the rewards 
and responsibilities of our American Repub- 
lic. 

On the eve of our 200th year, Thanksgiving 
Day should be a day of special reflection upon 
the qualities of heart, mind, and character of 
the men and women who founded and built our 
great Nation. Let us join in giving thanks for 
our cultural pluralism. Let us celebrate our 
diversity and the great strengths that have 
come from sharing our traditions, our Ideas, 
our resources, our hopes, and our dreams. Let 
us be grateful that for 200 years our people 
have been dedicated to fulfilling the demo- 
cratic ideal — dedicated to securing "liberty 
and justice for all." 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, GERALD R. 
FORD, President of the United States of 
America, In accord with Section 6103 of Title 5 
of the United Stales Code, do hereby proclaim 


Thursday, November 27, 1975, as a day of 
national thanksgiving. 

Let each of us, in his own way, join In 
expressing personal gratitude for the bless- 
ings of liberty and peace we enjoy today. In so 
doing, let us reaffirm our belief in a dynamic 
spirit that will continue to nurture and guide 
us as we prepare to meet the challenge of our 
third century. 

I call upon all Americans on this day to 
gather with family and friends in homes and 
places of worship and join in offering grat- 
itude for this Nation's countless blessings. I 
ask that we share with our senior citizens and 
with those less fortunate than ourselves this 
special day that brings us all closer together. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto 
set my hand this fourth day of November, In 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
seventy-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundredth. 

GERALD R. KV ' or ' 



OSMANS 

OF 

OXSHOTT 

Surrey 

TELEVISION 

RENTAL 

SPECIALISTS 

Serving Clay gate, F. slier. 
Leatherhead & rumjh- 
bouring districts in Sur- 
rey. T.V Hire periods (ns 
short as one week) per- 
sonally arranged. 

10% Discount for T V. 
Rental paid annually in 
advance. 

Phone: 

OXSHOTT 2029 


FLORAYNE 

Upper Eshers Fashion House 


'UYM'L 


Why gn to town when you 
can cuino and sue our 
stunning culli-cllon lor (ho 
fostlvo season? 

118-120 I1IQII STREET 
ESHEn 

Free Car Park almost opposite 
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(CLOTHES FOR MEN) LTD 


2 High Street 
Esher Surrey 
KTO 9 QP 
Esher 65638 


18 Anyards Road 
Cobham 
Surrey 

Cobham 5727 
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FURS 

Eluqiint and ttonutitul 

CHARLES MOSS 

Craftsman Furriers 
Re-sty ting — Cold Storage 
Coals. Three-Quader Coals, 
and Jackets In most fine furs 
118-120 High Street, Esher 
Tel. Esher 633B7 


THE FUN OF 
GIVING IS THE 
CHOOSING AT 

L C. Reewi 

IRONMONGERY 
HARDWARE 
DOMESTIC 
FANCY GOODS 

80-88 HIGH ST. 
ESHER, SURREY. 

TE. 646B6 


I’m Snoopy I live at 



THE HOUSE 
OF 

HENRIETTA 

home of beautiful toys 
and gifts 

3416 Surbiton Road 
Ktngaton-Upon-Thames 546 4840 


MEDHURST & CO. 

Registered 
Builders — Decorators 
Plumbing — Heating 

Complete Building Servlco 
Plans Prepared 

36 Waynetleete Tower Avenue 
Eehor 62872 



HUNTER DUNN FURNISHINGS LTD. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNISHERS 
FURNISHING FABRICS mid BEDDING 

Window Traafmonh 
Loose Covers 

Furniture 
Restoration 
and 

Re-Polishing 


Carpels and 
All Floor 
Coverings 

Re-Upholstory 


89 HIGH STREET, 
ESHER, SURREY. 



Telephone: ESHER 65609 


Lambourne 


Ltd. 


COMPLETE 

INTERIOR DECORATION 
SERVICE 

54 High Street, Cobham, Surrey 

COBHAM 476/ 


IS CHOC-FUL OF SUPERB 
WINTER FASHIONS . ... 
.FOR YOU TO WEAR NQ.W 

DO QOME BO^i/^i 
IS CLAREMOHT ROAbj opp; SltRBITpN 0 


HARLEQUIN CLEANERS 

Prepare now for the festive season 
with our expert and persona) clean- 
ing service. 

4 Hour Express Service Available 
At No Extra Charge, Sots. Included 


Holly Parade 


. WITH. LOVE FROM A . 

l Lady Gay J 

COSTUME JEWELLERY — HAIRDRESSING 


2B St. JaWiea Rd^H 
Kingston ; 

■ 546-4747 •- 


r 145 Station RtL 
' Addteatpne 
= / , 97.47739 - 



3^ . You will find it under (or rather at) 

IHE GOOSEBERRY BUSH 

Esher's new specialist shop for 

; MATERNITY & CHILDREN’S WEAR 

{from O fo 8 years of age) 

87, HIGH ST. ESHER 

Telephone: ESHER 67690 
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United Nations 


HAN SCIENCP 


UNESCO unhampered by U.S. boycott, director says 


By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
' Monitor 


United Nations, N.Y. 

The boycott of UNESCO by 
the United States and by 
American and other in- 
tellectuals has had little, if 
any, impact on the organiza- 
tion's activities. 

4 'No programs have been 
cut. No employee has been 
fired. No one has resigned. 
Nor has there been a lack of 
talent to replace those In- 
tellectuals withholding their 
cooperation.” 

This is the firmly ex- 
pressed position of Amadaou 
Mahtar M'Bow, director gen- 
eral of the United' Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. The 
only economies he has made, 
he says, are those forced on 
him by inflation and the 
dollar's loss in value. 

Mr. M'Bow offered his 
views on the controversial 
inf agency In an interview 
here nearly a year after 
UNESCO's General Confer- 
ence voted through tt)ree 
resolutions directed against 
Israel, These resolutions 
prompted Congress to with- 
hold; the full $19.8 million 
UJB. contribution for 1978 as 
well as a $2.5 million balance 
unpaid for 1974. 

The Senegalese director 
general called on the United 
8tatee to pay up, saying that 
every government that be- 
comes a member of 
UNESCO takes on an obliga- 
tion to pay Its contribution. 

He expressed his “ardent 
wish that American in- 
tellectuals participate fully 
in the activities of 
UNESCO.” He added that 
they had every right to criti- 
cize the General Conference, 
even to say that it had vio- 
lated Us own rules; but they 
should do so within the orga- 
nization and not violate the 
rules themselves by with- 
drawing. 

While visiting UN head- 
quarters here (UNESCO is 
based In Paris), Mr. M'Bow 
received two American dele- 
gations, one of writers and 
artists, the other of profes- 
sors and scholars. Both reaf- 
firmed the refusal of their 
members to participate in 
UNESCO activities until all 
“politically motivated” reso- 
lutions were reversed. 

But from the latter delega- 
tion's visit emerged a pos- 
sible compromise; that the 
U-S. now should pay -'the $2,8 
million balance of its 1974 
contribution. 

This move would be in 
recognition of a decision by 
UNESCO's executive board 
thlB past September that In 
effect will reverse one of the 
three General Conference 
decisions and enable Israel to 
Join UNESCO's European re- 
gional grouping. 

Such a payment also would 
avoid the possibility of next 
year's General Conference 
depriving the U.S. of its. 
UNESCO voting rights. The 
rules call for this after two 
years nonpayment of dues. 

Mr. M'Bow, however, ap- 
peared to shrug this proposal 
aside. "Step-by-step policy Is 


good for many other things,” 
he said, “but I really believe 
that the United States should 
regular ize 1 ts posi tion .' " 

He added that he did not 
think the tough U.S. stance 
had influenced the executive 
board in its decision on the 
European regional grouping. 

“My feeling is to the con- 
trary, it is not a problem of 
strength," he said. "Poor 
people do not like to be 
humiliated,” he went on, 
“the strength of money can- 
not solve things today. " 

Nor, from the critical in- 
tellectuals' point of view, did 
the executive board decision 
go to the heart of the matter; 


the General Conference's 
resolution depriving Israel of 
UNESCO aid because of Is- 
raeli archaeological ex- 

cavations in Jerusalem — a 
far more difficult decision to 
reverse. 

Meanwhile, Mr. M’Bow 
has bridged the financial gap 
caused by the U.S. decision, 
although the U.S. contribu- 
tion normally adds up to 
nearly one-quarter of 

UNESCO's $88 million an- 
nual budget 

He has obtained interest- 
free loans from other coun- 
tries, reportedly nearly all of 
them Arab countries. Ac- 
cording to UN officials, these 


loans now exceed $25 million 
in commitments, of which 
some $15 million has been 
handed over. 

“With these loans I shall 
cover all the needs of the 
organization until next 
year," says Mr. M'Bow. 
"And if I find myself in the 
same position next year, I 
shall do exactly the same 
thing." 

Although he wrote to every 
UNESCO member asking for 
help, the Arabs were the only 
members who responded po- 
sitively. Critics see in this a 
further compromising of 
UNESCO’s credibility. 

Mr. M'Bow recognizes that 


some of his international civil 
servants may not "feel easy" 
with the events of the post 
year, but he emphasizes that 
the choice facing them is 
clear: "Either apply loyally 
the decisions, or leave." 

He says he told his civil 
servants that any who felt 
uneasy could come to him to 
discuss the situation. But, he 
adds, "Nobody has resigned; 
nobody has asked to talk to 
me about his concerns." 

The only departure was 
that of British Prof, flichnrd 
Hoggart, an assistant direc- 
tor general. UNESCO offi- 
cials say he left when his 
contract expired and did not 


■lircclly relate his depatm, 
to the Israeli situation. 

According to Mr. M’Bw 
this is hy no means the fira 

time this sort of situation ha 

arisen: "For 20 years certain 
countries made it impossible 
for the People's Republic d 
Chinn to become a member 
of UNESCO. Nobody said at 
that time that UNESCO had 
violated its rules - yet then 
are almost a billion Chi- 
nose!" 

In iftfi.hc points out, "the 
executive board refused the 
participation of the United 
Slates at the regional confer- 
ence or Latin American 
member slates." 
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BAG AND BAGGAGE 

Choose from our 
extensive range of: 

Handbags, Luggage 
Costume Jewellery 
Astro lamps 
Fine leather goods 

Well Worth A Visit 
Pleasant Staff To Assiil Von 

1 3 Station Bridge 
and 6A Parliament St. 
HARROQATE Tel. 80957 

Estate Agents, Surveyors 
Auctioneers and Valuers. 

Sale* and Valuations of all types 
of property. Estate Management. 
Periodic auction sales ot antique 
and modern furniture and ef- 
fects, either on clients premises 
or in out sale rooms. 

Office at: 

2, Princes Square Harrogate 

TEL. 4038/9 

also 72 1 78 High Street 
Knares borough. TEL. 2879/0 

FURNITURE AUCTION ROOMS: 
-Station Bridge Harrogate 

HARROQATE 1 

1 

5-11 Princes Street 
and 

1 Castlegate Hemsley . 

For Ladies Fashions 
Fancies and Jewellery 

Tel: Harrogate 3855 
Hemsley 567 
ENGLAND 

S.G.HITCHEN 

WOODS OF 

Miss 

LTD. 

HARROGATE 

HOLMES 

BOOKSELLERS 

for fine linens. 

LADIES 

EXCLUSIVE 

fashions 

and 

FURNISHING FABRICS 

STATIONERS 

AND CARPETS. 

Dresses, Suits 
Coats, Millinery 

Varied selection 

WOODS LINENS AND 

Evening Wear 

of greeting cards 

FURNISHINGS LTD. 

Est. Over 50 Years 


67 Station 'Parada. 

Personal Attention 

14 Princes Street 

Taltphone 0423 3274. 


Harrogate 

Harrogate Yorkshire 

Id Princes St. 

Telephone 2314 

England 

Harrogare Tel. 2662 
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MURIEL KEMP 


OF 

HARROQAlf 


for Paintinp 


We invite jmi loin 
our collect m cf 
PAINTINGS 
OILS 

WATER COLOURS 
and PRINTS 
also Gills 


?l Station Squill 
HARROGATE 
Tel: 65211 


Hudson Bros. 


General 

Ironmongers 

and, 

Christmas (Sifts 


3 Cambridge Road 
. Phon* 3782! : 

H ABROGATE, ENGLAND 




BLAMEYS 

FLORISTS 


Shirley Aka 

(Ciirisf/T/u:o Spry Diploma) 


Flowers for 
All Occasions 


14 Market Place 
• Harrogate 


Tel. 3717 or 4596 


LTD, 


The Food Store 

with its own : 

CAFI- restaurant 

la always at your service 


JAMES 8TREET 
TEL. 4041 


hArroqate 

ENGLAND 





i Wl'h i .. i 

HARROGATE 


ffilirialmaB 
<8ifta 


Whut n wonderful idea 
to lx; iiblt* to let your 
friends choose their 
own gift from our 
varied selection. Allen 
Gift Vouchers enable 
you to do this ami take 
all the worry out of 
Christmas Shopping. 
Among our gift sug- 
gestions are Knitwear, 
Travel nntl Leather 
Goods, Gloves, Tic*, 
Scarves. 


ALLEN'S 


6 PROSPICT CRESCENT 
HARROQATE HGI 1RL 
TEL 3809 0 4497 

High Class Outfitter* |* 
to Ladies, Gentjcjjfnitoi..: 
and Children^.;.-/ 
HARnOOAT*, 


BRIAN • 
WARRINGTON 

LTD. 


The Complete 
Foot Service 


Stockists of leading makes of 

I A r\T rci *«* ■" 


LAD1JBS’, CHILDREN'S 
and MEN'S Footwear 

Member of the Society of 
Shoe Fitters in attendance 


first-class 

SHOE REPAIRS 


53 STATION PARADE, 
•\ HARROGATE 
Tel.i 60p03 ; 


FRANK WARD 
Ward's 
Depositories 


31. Park hn4i 

; Christ Church 


1851 i 


REMOVALS ;■ 

STORAGE - SHIPPING 


RlrigHafrdgate^v' 


Established in. die 
. ‘ Quern Yfctop>;: 
Uot 
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Give 

your 

home 

a 

treat 


tmi Udi| not ootf adii Mirttlhto* lo tadi Individual room - but nita Hit homi 

l mn mini tot, utof, nwi ptwunl plac* in uhKh la bn. Good r.ghtini 4 barel. 
KIM Dy (Amu. II ft«cdi to ba mil Ihuutfit out to hi Ip you decide how boil lo Uihl your 

ARTHUR ENGLISH LTD. 

35/37, MERRION STREET. 
LEEDS LS28UI* Telephone: 41740 


CONSULT 

W.H. PITTS & SONS 

(Incorporating J. Isbbcs) 

VICARAGE TERRACE, KIRKSTALL LANE, 

I LEEDS LS5 3JZ. 

for 

HOUSE • CHURCH or COMMERCIAL DECORATION 
Telephones 

Office 783986 Residence 674671 Residence 678178 


Happiness Is . . . 


from 



$ddison s 37 crisis 

19 OUey Road, Hoadlngley, Loads 6 
Tel.: 752618 Telex: 557559 




H. HILEY 

38 & 37 Aehley Road, 
Hnrahllla, Leed# L89 7AJ. 
Tel: 493436. 

For modem furniture, 
Carpets, elo. 


“HOMELAND” 

l Mb Lane, Leeds LS8 3DE. 
I (Oakwood Lane End) 

Tel: 658154. 


N FINE SELECTION OF 
CHRISTMAS 
SIFTS AND A 
tots, JL 
tome ^ 

'FISHER-PRICE' RANGE. 



DRAPERY. 
CHILDREN’S WEAR. 
WOOLS. 

HABERDASHERY. ’ 





TUMBfi 

TWIST 


WASHABLE COTTON RUGS FOR ANY ROOM 
IN THE HOUSE 

At 10% discount on production 
of this advert. 

31 3. Roundhay Road, Leeds LS8 4HT. Tel. 624145. 
(Opposite Clock Cinema) 623579. 


What would you call the most 
interesting furnishings in town? 
We call them Floreat. 


SI £ 



Tel: 641215. 


J Weltiafe/ 

(DECORATORS) LTD. 



PAINTING 

and 

DECORATING 

CONTRACTORS 

f 9 GREENHILL DARDENS 
LEEDS L812 4HB 

Tel: 637783 




ROBINSONS 

TRAVEL 

AGENCY 

(Leeds) Ltd. 

Now In our 6Blh year of con- 
tinuous service In Leeds to 
the travelling public. 

Arrange your travel at: 

13 East Parade 

Leeds 1. Tel: 453190, 36688 

! • or 


Leeds 6. 


113 Otley Read 


Tel: 751598 


Get more mileage 
, with a tunerup 

RHODES 
&.MIRFIN 
9USLINGl#OBW ; 

; meanwood roaO *fr 
. ; tE^D9 ts7 2 mz 

- , -• i .. I--- 


PRIVATE HIRE 
Local or Distance 
RING ) 
663377 

ELUS CLIFFE 

1 9 Davies Ayeiiue, 
poundhay. . 
Leeds LS 8 iJZ, 


AND GAMES : 
, IN LEEDS i - 

FOR THE FINEST 
SELECTION WSjfT 



arndalecentre 
CROSS GATES !.. 










■gcH Caipets. Curtain’s. Bedding, furnishing. 

Upholslery. Just come along and pick 
somelhmg out. Wc have so much to 
choose liom in a kaleidoscope ol co- 
lours, a patchwork of patterns, a mul- 
tilude ot materials ... and. even more 
'* interesting the puces. A little 

\ \u ■ more reasonable than most, a little 
more value lor your money. 

tf/foreat I'hc name for the furnishings 
wc stake our repiuntiou on. 

ft, & R. WHITE 

126/128 Cros&yalOb Houd, 

Leads LSI 5 7NG. 

. (Conlldsnllol term# available.) j 


Easily readable- aix - digit (inchidiny 
seconds) display. Simplilied push 
button Limi' m ljust mcnLs. l^isli 
button fur night - time reuding. 

Stainless sli'cl. AdjuslahU- 
bvaiT'let. LM!I. 

T'ht- i'li -ill mmliinuLu*n Ont nl 
tile world’s great waldit-s from 
Leeds' leading quality -jeweller. 

Buying a Seiko from . Greenwood 
is an automatic guarantee. 

, A guarantee of accuracy. 

precise craftsmanship, beautiful 
finish and efficient service - always. 

rings and gifts from Qtrniwood-foryou, forahvays. 

B GREENWOOD 

JEWEIL6HS b WATCH SPECIALISTS 
B2/3SRIGGATE.HSDSISI 6HSTEL 38134 


STAINBECK PHARMACY 

Cosmetics and Toiletries 

Photographic Supplies - Developing and Printing 
"Ever Ready'; Transistor Batteries 

209 Steinbeck Road, Leads L87 2 Lfl 
Tel: Leeds 682963 

BABY REQUISITES. ;. CHRISTMAS GjFTS 



. Ha rold H. Laf thpuse 

jofrter & huHdar : ••••• * 

.... • ; Property ^ephirs etcV. 


;• :■ • /. ./ 23Gtodbtoy Ay«il», - / t 

-H" M-' 

iv,- . hjf ■ .! ' . I * t* . 


. ■ . . ’ of . • , >| 

•43 mm ROAD, CROSS GATES, ■ 
lEEtfc LS15 80L 7e)j 4(6193 
fhodeorkork .Supplier Ltd. 

-•;V; yr; VV'-'' , l ■ 

•j : y pifie sHelying ; ... , • 
Blackboard • Hardboard ; 

_ ; ; plywoods ' •. f; ■ 

' . Cut to your ovyn 'regvtirempnta . ! 

>• Gardening requIsliVs • t - 

; ' // KSy cutting .. . i.f ; j 
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Vlsft London’s newest and 
most exciting department store 

Debenhams/Oxford Street 


“C$AAjVtoS 2$ 

aJ&ajzajtm&oCu 


oCt , 
iciSOiM.' 


s^jo^rn^ u/du<^ jfu£t 
CA^SXmos O'fts yjL&t emu. 

1 Cj^^^OvicL^caAds > 


£l/e/W_ a W'Wu^jrw 

QVuAjCAs- 
So out 

U^O€> ^Aaot 

a/ta^jpecL(xp- 
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Cornteh Mumw el Load hobra a unique collection of relic*. 
01 vritcncraft. Tnli li bvl one of the many faackiating fable to bi 
found in 

MUSEUMS AND 
GALLERIES 

in Great Britain and Ireland 

whlcli' contains detail* of ova* 1000 collection* (Includlno ov» 1 00 
Service muaeuma) with all ilia nocepary detail*; span itrees, admission 
chatgei, anti principal exhibits. Ovai 260 llluatiatfom. Order your copy 
now from any leading bookaoller, prjce BOP (1 976 eiHHanV dr dtp pb*i 
paid from ABC Travel Guide* Ltd., • Oldhlli; Umdon Read; 
Dune tab la. Bed*. Telephone: Dunstable 66431 ■ 
hi Pm U S.A cebkai are available, fiem Bfttnh Book Genu* I no. SM Lujrenx 
Ava. Raw York 10021. flu mil Im. Book Shea. 713 Fifth Avt. Naw York I001S 


Bradley Furs 
create a little sensation 
at Christmas. 



Secret Garden 

CTEP through this door and you enter a 
0 fmgHM «\.rU of flower scent «., 
raptured In un Eii^llsli summer HAhfcl) iind 
beautifully preserved nnJ presented for 
Christmas giving. There'* fi '“] 

if ensured gift here for every [ | j3\ 7 j 
. name on your liar. / / 

^ The purest flower 

perfumes and bach -■tyXfrfJW A 

preparations ... the finest 
pot-pourri . . . exquisite bone 

china pomanders . . . delicate sachets, for the linen fouandbrs 
cupboard . . . chunky bottles of men's toilet 
water*. . ■ now gentlemen's sachcta In subtle ,s 

rxOnnn masculine scenta. % 

MM. In the rush of Clirlsimns ahoppinj; sF* tlBUt] 
In town, our newly decorated 
shop offers a haven of quality, 
mSffftr l&W qulM end ologance at tho . 

Knlghubridgeend of * sAcmra 

w Sloan® Street. , AM>c»ux]Nua foa mu; 

W.iM, lnan.cn. It J» Gjtofnnh^ 1 1 n .d a. 

/■"or there not vfjiting London. 

mo« of our pTiparoitovi me . . 

, available tu Itadlng ptrfumrry I A ATT M m TTS 

-j. '^S3 SSfAAX 1AJK. 

Sabs?* OF LONDON 

. - A 166 Sloanc Street London SWl 





^ 


- '..’Mr,. - 

Endow your children 
with true good taste 

At The White House 


D recover the rirlu-xL vnriely uf I'hililri'ti's rlnthinK y<m 
amid iniJi*;iito nt Thu White Ilmreu hi New lit .ml Street. 
Knim hnhywcur In rliil*irt»n*K tli i^ru-x, emit a xml wuulleiis, 
our Kpi'i'inl guniiriitri fur I he ycmni: m o made mid m'lceled 

with nil urn we ifivr tnniir wnriiMiunims nuiife nl' 

atlulL lunliiuti wenr mul i|U«ilily liin-iis, 

Cnmi' III Thu White limine mtnn mul review 
Ihii* tinii|UL' riillcclitui. 





Out* uf the world’s sluqis 


. ■ 


61/62 New Uond Street, l.otidun Wl Y OHY 
Tol:(H-fl2D 2321 
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South Pacific 
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Houses and outrigger canoes at Ponape where water is always over 70 degrees F. 


^/PHILIPPINES 


Saipan^MARIANfl IS. 


/# 


- 1 ’ c , « O •" ■■■- • i 

■■ ■ -. • T Ar Pacific Ocean 

I 

U.S. TRUST TERRITORY ^ 1 

-j _| ••■.GILBERT IS. 

PAPUA- < 

GUINEA^ *,'• PHOENIX IS.-. 


INDONESIA ^ 0 IRIAN SOLOMON IS 

(P m 

Photos by Patlenca m 7 Canham ft \ u 

. . V AUSTRALIA 

ind stones Rumh/iiiu _ fo-i vi' ■ rtr.-.-A 


•-s 


ELLICE IS.- - -. 


Men’s house In Yap; round stones symbolize ^ 

village wealth By Joan Fo,bea staff cartographer 


SAMOA IS. 

Ob 



A K<a (Ilona of thousands In Micronesia 


J' "* : H 

n*\±\ 


Iklimre 

« 


ICRINESM 


The people of Micronesia, a 
cluster of more than 2,000 small 
Islands spread over thousands of 
miles In the. western Pacific, are 
In the process of deciding their 
future. The U.S. Government has 
administered the area since 
World War II under a UN trustee- 
ship program. Now the islanders 
— with the cooperation, of the 
people of the United States ~ 
must opt for Independence, com- 
monwealth with the U.S., or 
something In between. 





By Petar Main, staff ptiofqgraphsr 

Navigation chart: sticks represent • 
currents, shells atolls 



* The people of the United States and the people of 
Micronesia — over 200 million vis-a-vis 1 10,000 — must decide 
within the next few years what is to happen to these lovely 
islands in the far Pacific and their fascinating and diversified 
societies. 

A little bit of land (half the size of Rhode Island) is 
scattered in volcanic islands and coral atolls over a stretch of 
ocehn larger than the continental United States. The islands — 
and the vast stretches of ocean surrounding them — could 
become very Important. Moreover, the United States has 
accepted a solemn obligation to the island peoples and the 
United Nations for their development to self-government and 
social and economic stability. 

Presently the U.S. Government administers these 2,141 
islands as a strategic trusteeship under the UN Trusteeship 
Council and Security Council. This arrangement was never 
intended to be permanent and has already lasted longer than 
any other similar trusteeship. 

One of the six districts in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the Northern Marianas, has recently voted over- 
whelmingly to become a commonwealth under the American 
flag. The U.S. House of Representatives has ratified the 
Covenant of Commonwealth, and it is pending in the Senate. 

What the other five districts will decide to choose, after 
collective or separate negotiation with the United States, 
remains to be seen. The five might join together and opt for 
independence aa a nation. Or they might prefer to be a 
commonwealth, like the Marianas. Or they might choose free 
association, which is somewhere between independence and 
commonwealth, and permits unilateral withdrawal. Some of 
the five districts may prefer one status, some another. 

What role for U.S.? 

What will or should the United States do about this? 

Some Americans are understandably against the “annexa- 
tion of new territory, even in the semi-autonomous status of 
commonwealth, and especially in the western Pacific. They 
point out that the islanders have very different cultures from 
Kanau or Massachusetts and that the United States would be 
fl^cepUng a - considerable responsibility in agS to * 
permaneht, clbse relationship. * 

But trusteeship cannot continue indefinitely 

.:tKl2^2Si' ta WOUM be 

P 088 . 1 ^ 6 for Micronesia to. become a nation, and to 
mamtain its independence, many Americans and Mlcro- 
neslans would favor that solution. But the obstacles are huge. 

J •" D ' C< !? ha " v E J ditor Emeritus of The Christian 
. Science Monitor, and Mrs, Pattern* . & Cimham 
formerly a Monitor editor and writer, spent several 
months in Micronesia earlier this. year. Mr. Canham 

^“, Pr ® a d . ent re P«*entative administering a = 
plebiscite ( n which residents of the Mariana Islands - 

JJgJ as"'" N SWnB ofi8l ^ a acommonweaith /V 


By Erwin D. and Patience M. Canham 

For one thing, “Micronesia” is a term, an invention A ® v£ 
colonialism, like so many other boundaries in the post- Maricj 
imperial world. Technically it includes not only the six cram 
districts in the Trust Territory administered by the United mfri 
States, but also the Gilbert and Ellice Islands under British 
control, the tiny Republic of Nauru, and Guam, a U.S. 
territory since 1898. 

There never was a Micronesian nation or entity or common 
society. The concept of independent unity is exciting, and the n 
Congress of Micronesia, set up in 1964, has been somewhat $ 
effective partiy as a unifying force and partly in revealing 
disunities. But in fact the Marianas, the Carolines, and the 
Marshalls are widely separated groups of islands which 
happened to have been jointly ruled by the Spaniards after . 
they discovered them in the 16th century, held by the 
Germans from the late J9th century until 1914, and by the W 
Japanese under League of Nations mandate until they were 
conquered by the U.S. in 1944. 

They have nine languages, widely different indigenous A 
traditions, cultures, and forms of ancient local governance, dis 
Problems of communication and transportation are massive, on 


compatible with American forms in the 
it to Guam, where the campaign to achieve 
status was carried out with great vigor and 

districts, and to some extent in the Congress of 
the Constitutional Convent iun which has been 
year, a classic conflict exists between the 
d hereditary chieftain systems ami the more 
American form*;. 

strains of the people of all (he districts ure 
igUng Polynesian with Melanesian, Chinese, 
ipino. and perhaps a vestige or Spanish unceslry , 
ted especially in the Marianas in family names. 


AndiMons alongside modern 

ftfr wo ^ ** moving in but it has not yet toppled the 
Ate- Most everyone has n transistor radio, which 

Wflree of newg and iuier-jgiHjjd communication, 

■ usually of Japanese manufacture, arc in the 
** although there are few paved roads — except 
rf ^ in the Marianas, Kwajnlcin under 
Sanlhail 30 ' mlle ' ,on B | SOO-ynrd-widc stretch 


No natural resource base 
The Mleronoainns hnve virtually no resource base and L** physically bonutiful, relatively under- 
lienee no adequate revenues to mnintniu independence by Suable climate. Yet there are grave 

themselves. Perhaps riches will bo found under the seas , °^ e11 primitive. Periodically typhoons 

within their territorial wnlers, but that is still only a dream. is poor. Health facilities vary 

1 ’crimps, if instead of commonwealth or territorial status, is generally skimpy : the best 

they became independent, the United States might find it ^verrimanL. 

justifiable to guarantee their independence and subsidize ^re, although nuuiy of them wish to 

them. Outmoded words like “protectorate" spring to mind. Kh&Ji' 8, T ^ 8 * a especially true In the atoll 

Self-governmQnL is a commitment under the trusteeship, ft arts are fabulous and people feel 

could take different forms, but presumably would always ■ 

require some kind of special relationship with the United ^P^nt are neither alluring nor yet 

States or it would not be likely to survive. SmJto nS! LS® 86 * 11 ®* A deep-water port and oil 

Left totally alone, “abandoned," the islands would almost uwffSdiff iatlon * n Palau - 11 would create jobs 
certainly suffer disintegrative pressures and chaotic forc ^tS jaSst to the lsIand cconom y- Fisheries 

As a vacuum, they would invite outside Incursion. . v... 8 ,l ttle phosphate to mine, more 

. Why should the. United States ucccpt continuing 88 the Japanese developed it, U.S, 

blftty, aft$r the trusteeship is terminated? tottfeffjr 1 and 111 the Marshalls with a spill-off 

. First, of course, the trusteeship must Rn me #fc 2“' all these things are possible and 

honorably. The United States must aid the Micronesian _ . be quite disruptive. Nevertheless 

people to a stable status because it is pledged to do so. .. possible. 

Second, In its own defense interests and in the interest «. a has hit Guam and some other Pacific 

the Mlcroneslans, it has to see that the islands do not h^ 11 ® cflrdWfoied ted hanger. Land ownership is very 
a military threat In the hands of any other groat power. They w natives, although leasing Is possible, 

were such a threat when militarized by the Japanese before. , . ■ oaa struck Guam is unlikely elsewhere 

World Warn. , . SSIblinil. 

Unlttii Stales should have a decent regard for ^ delightful, eager, awaiting the 

social and economic well-being of islands occupying ?' Government is trying to 

central place In the Pacific, and for Which we have t^ '^i# trusteeship, awaiting Senate 

raponslble for so long. " ■ qanmMwaOUi. ready to 

Many of the Islanders are politically alert and talemed* yVrtfl^cA . ^Jae other districts. The outcome is 
amazingly so whpri.it is recalled whaf lUtie opportunity ej 1 ^ American conscience and the 

■education they had 'under colonial rule. pplitical 


S^J®arianas Commonwealth, ready to 
mce °Iher districts. The outcome is 
He. me American conscience and the 
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By Mark Goldsmith 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Mobil Oil drilling plaUarm bulll by Norwegian contractors 


Economists here, baTfled by the potential wealth of 
Norway's North Sea oil resources, wonder just how rich 
the country can afford to get before something pops. This 
unique problem, which most other countries would love to 
have, ts how to keep the massive oil profits from flooding 
an already overheated economy once they start to flow. 

No one really knows how much the vast offshore oil and 
natural gas fields hold, hut an official government guess 
estimates that in lh«* next five years stale income from 
only a small pm Una nl llu* rewnire'-s will lop $1- tntiinu, 
equal Lo over half of Norway’s predicted GNP for this year. 

According to oil experts this small Nordic nation of less 
than 4 million people is on the brink of an oil era which 
could last for decades. By the early 1980s Norway’s oil and 
gas production is expected to cover 10 percent of Western 
Europe’s total energy consumption. For The next few years 
commercial oil and gas production on the Norwegian 
continental shelf will be restricted to an area south of the 
62nd parallel, where proven deposits in three major fields 
have been discovered. 

The first or those giant fields to be tapped ts tlie Ekofisk 
area located about 100 miles out to sea midway between 
Scotland and Norway's south coast. Drilling first started 
here on a small scolo back in 1971, but this year production 
is expected to reach 0 million tons, Norway’s total 
consumption of oil for ono year. 

Deposits await development 

North of the Ekofisk area lies the Frlgg gas fields, 
believed to hold the world’s largest offBhore deposits of dry 
gas. Here production will not start for two years, during 
which time the British and Norwegians, who Bhare the 
. field, will lay pipelines to their respective shores. The 
biggest proven oil deposits uncovered so far are located in 
the Stafjord sector north of Frlgg. Production on this deep 
sea field may be delayed sever J years due to the enormous 
cost of development. 

Statoll, the Norwegian state oil company which owns SO 
. percent of S tat fjord, estimates it, will cost Jn excess , oS % 
billion kroner,* |fabou(h$4 bllllo^ to run *T0O-mlIe pip® - 
across the 1,090-foot-deep Norwegian trench to an island 
near the west coast city of Bergen. A less expensive 
alternative being discussed is to pipe the Norwegian ol| to 
the Shetland Islands or to load it into tankers. In addition to 
these known fields, seismic surveys, currently under way 
along Norway’s northwest coast in the region the 
Lofoten islands and further south, suggest vast new 
resources waiting to be tapped. 

For Norwegians who tor centuries have rejled on 
shipbuilding and fishing for their livelihood; all UUb talk 
about getting rich overnight seems a little unreal,. The anti- 


MhrfcGoMamith Is afreelanoe journollstbaslidin 
Scandinavia. • . ‘ ■■ ■ .... ; 


oil debate here has stirred up strong nationalistic feelings 
in this nation which just three years ago rejected 
membership in the European Economic Community 
partly for economic reasons and partly for fear it might 
alter Norway’s traditional way of life. The Labor govern- 
ment's cautious oil policy lo date appears to have the 
support of most people. But keeping the lid on ail that oil 
and gas in time of rising world demand for fuel has not 
proven nn easy tusk New field disco varies sinec the 
government announced ;m annual production limit of 90 
mill ion inns last year bus renewed pressure on off'ic.vuls. 
and there is talk here that the ceiling will be raised. 

Small towns to oil centers 

The visible effect of the oil boom can be witnessed most 
dramatically by a visit to the southern coastal town of 
Stavanger, Norway’s oil capital. This quaint little- city of 
whitewashed wooden houses has beon transformed into a 
bustling oil center almost overnight. Stavanger’s deep 
water harbor has become the construction and launching 
site for the giant steel and concrete oil platforms which, 
after completion, are towed by a fleet of ships out to their 
field locations often hundreds of miles from shore. These 
giant platforms, which measure over 800 feet from top to 
bottom and weigh over 300,000 tons, serve as home and 
workplace for the 120-man drilling crews. 

The deep sea platforms have been specially designed by 
Norwegian contractors to withstand the stormy North Sea 
waters and winds up to 180 miles per hour. Life Is tough on 
» the rigs, but the pay is high, and at the end of their 12- 
hour shift the men can counton a good hot meal below deck 
and relax watching a film. The crews work two weeks on, 
two weeks off, and are shuttled back and forth by 
helicopter. At present there are about 20,000 employed In 
oil-related activities . 

So far less than 25 percent of those leasing blocks 
charted in the Norwegian sector have been dealt out to 
Norwegian and foreign oil companies. Soaring devel- 
opment costs, which have doubled in the past three years 
alone, and Ole technical Jmowfimw to exploit the d«eR :«» 

■ tset Ipreductfdri sdhediiWs, *A* 'tta0or 

Norwegian bank estimates investments in Norwegian 
petroleum operations will hit the $1B billion mark by 1980. 
Such enormous capital demands have proven a challenge 
to even the biggest International firms. 

Sky-high prices here on food, clothing, and appliances 
will probably not be affected very much by the new found 
oil riches. The government, has: explained; that the full. 

■ employment economy can withstand only a gradual and 
lirxJted amount of additional spending. The general theory 
hepe is thatfle bulk of the all revenue will end up outside 
the country iii the farm of investment or foreign aid. Most 
; Norwegians must wonder What it all mja^riS.and just Whrire 

. it will end when thpy. drive up to the primp and hbfcll Oht 
. ; $1.75 a g^llon for gas. AA one coitatnher put Iff “We have it 
1 "{better here , than any whqfe olse ln the world, but that’s.. 
: I’about all we’ve got.' M - 
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employment agencies 


gpAFflRD SLIRSPX Ralirari rnunla ANNE S MANAGEMENT SflfflC- 
1 'ton and Employment Agency. 43 


"«^.l te _ nds olt Bred c .°”!? rtab , 1 ? High y^TSSSSam. 


a etf -catering accommodation In 

charming house cIobb to see. Moder- 
ate terms. CSM KO, 4 Grosvenor PI.. 
London SWIX 7JH. 


Wsybridge 48134/5/6. Covers all 
grades a staff ihroughoui the U K 

estate agents 


carpets chartered surveyors stiuc- 

g ^PMUHE i qp, .LTD., 21-23 rA.SS'^ 


Would you pay $9.95 CMSSFIED/dDS 

ml* Q PniM’c rflff accomodations e mploy ment agencies 

wl ft VllUU O WH SPA FORD RLIRRFX R«.lrnrl rn„n^ ST ANNE ’ S MANAGEMENT Sflfec- 

that won’t hp outgrown sliK 

uidi won i ue ouigruwn, ^jra^sa * 

hr A tan Wfil"H Allf Inof * r ° fldon sw,x 7JH e state a gents 

WA UAU1I} 7? VI II UUlj 1U01 carpets chartered surveyors struc- 

or forgotten six weeks SSSs 

a. /xi • i A Bring specialists and conaullanla. Ex- 1161. 

ATT' AT* I nVlCITTtKIfl / tanstve carpet library and testing 

aiier tnris xniaS . exhibitions 

ntu r ... ^ VIVIEN ap RHYS PRYCE - Sculp- 

The name of thlB unique gift IS HIGHLIGHTS FOB CHIL- rflro ui_ tt tore. D “ys Pinion - paintings. Mary 

diien. It is the moat honored, and possibly the most ^ mgn e gna SKnLrf'ft 8 ; „!? 

beloved, monthly children's magazine in the world, driven/ self drive, wynn-saviie 22 November. 11 am -6pm' 

And, in a day and age when fade in toys and trinkets 17 Radiey Mews. London w.s. *' *' 

and clothes appear and vanish almost before you tum 937 4586 flat to let __ 

around, highlights for children could be one of the furnished flat in cenlre of an- 

most exciting Christmas presents you will ever give cleaning services £ lem town winchaiaea. Sussex. 

For highlights is not only different from the usual CuwgniM services. JieaSteSphSS 1 ore^SsaKFSE 

gift: it is different from other children's magazines as 8™. 3 . 4 KMt * G,Q8Vflnor pl ■ London 

WOll. I /I nnd«. A «. sen I _ M SWl X 7JH, 


?i5^ a m r 7« B a?5W, Qn - WZ * 4 Jactomn. 46 Fulham High 
Telephone 01-723 8217/8. Floor cov- Street. London SW6 3LQ. 01 73G 


Bring specialists and consultants. Ex- 1 1 61 . 

tensive carpet library and testing 

seething. Centred carpel a special- exhibitions 


VIVIEN ap RHYS PRYCE — Sculp- 
ture, DUys Pinion — paintings. Mary 

Fitzpayne - drawings, at Leighton 

CHAUFFEUR- House, Holland Park Road. W.14 3- 
Wynn-Savfle. 22 November. 11 a m - 6 p.m 
London W.8. "" ' ' 

fla t to let 

FURNISHED FLAT In cenlre ol an- 
!S clem town of Wlnchelaea. Sussex. 

ec . niMMRO Temporary basis ; _ For particulars 


Its intent is not only to delight and entertain, but to 
challenge and teach . The editors arenationally known 


I (London Area) Window, General r — 

Cleaning, Paint Washing Interior, Ex- flats wanted 
i terlor, Decorations, eta. ' 7SSSS? 


experts in child psychology end family life; they firmly 
believe that toe growing child finds his greatest plea- 
sure in thinking, creating, and suiprising himself and 


LADY DE8IRES S/C SMALL FLAT- 
LET. Surbiton Kingston near church. 
Write CSM, X17, 4 Grosvenor Pi., 


mly coins 1 • “‘"“‘o * 1 •'•ngj 

’to; BB - " met ust av*lable = 1MW&' 

and reque8twllh "BICKELS." S.A.’s larg- 

had 081 “to dealers. Write or call - 151 florists 
Jsppe Str.. Johannesburg 2001, 1 

TranBvaaJ. South Africa, m A Co 


B LAKES OF CHELSEA. London 53 
■ Stoane Sq.. S.W.1. Tel. 01-730 3621. 
. All Floral Work. 


North Parade. Chesatngfon, 01-397 
2188. and 39 Tattenham Crea.. Tat- 
tenham Comer, Epsom, Burgh Heath 
51839. 


his parents by reaching intellectual heights no one had 081 Min dealers. Write or caii - iffi florists 

ever suspected he could. i 8ppB 8,r - Johannesburg 2001 . ~ — 

Eleven times a year, highlights for children *-Si 

bnngB its young subscribers good fiction and poetry; dressmaking • AIIFIoral wane. 

authoritative articles on science, music, math, nature, doris pusey. High-ciaas drBaa - hairdressers 

astronomy and famous people; lessons in good man- making Including Readers dresses — 

nera; craft projects; puzzles, games and just plain fun. S’*™"- Remodeling. 23 Loveday hair by john a Margaret spe- 
lt avoids any suggestion of violence or crime in words BTaisaa* 81 Eal,nfl ' v * 13 - Tel: 0,_ M^rS 8 

or pictures. Each issue is 42 or more pages long, bound : 2 iaa. and 39 TaKam erm’-rat- 

m sturdy tagboard. The type is large and easy-to-read. haln wanlmf tanham comer, Epsom, Burgh Heath 

There are no coloring or cut-out pages, for highlights sissg^ _ 

is meant to become- part of each young subscriber’s ■ 

permanent library. — 

highlights appeals to a wide range: from tots of 2 
who love to listen to Its Btorieg and do the simple 
p repara tion-for-reading exercises within its pages . , . 
to 12 -year-olds who find the biographies and science 
. articles prime . sources for school reports. A special 
annual rtesources/Index issue, coming at the end of 
each calendar year, organizes each year's 11-issue col- 
lection as a reference source, to be turned to again and 
agmn ns the child s interest and reading abilifv expand 
highlights for children is not available on the 
newsstands but is sold by si 1 1 script ion only, for the 
editors feel that part of its value is its continuing pro- 
gram of fresh, imaginative material. 

It is sent addressed to the child himself, something 
•jji ? wn } n , a where so much seems to be de- 

cided by adults. Where there are several children in 
the family, a single subscription may be shared in sev- 
eral names. 

For a relatively small price, highlights brings your 
love and remembrance to children you treasure ... not 
just at Christmas, but eleven times a year. The con- 
H ! OHLIOH i Ta 1 _ TOR children can make to a 
2£ d s development, however, as it reinforces reading 

will fas^fffi 08511 ™ and in,0 ™ ation . » ■ * ift ‘hat 
Air shipment to Europe makes it possible for your 
r vb this monthj tesuejthis month! 

I MM niOHUOIlM FOR cTiilTl 

! d?i 1 j Only S9.BG lor nth l-year mbterintion l II l 

I rMrf*nn «u7/£Smw hand -st fined ChriatmaB gift turd for every j 

1 

I " nd “ “ t “ ripll “ 10 '"° uumr ' a - ■■ Let us tell you about the 




home s with attention 

DO YOU KNOW 

THERE ARE FOUR CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
HOUSES IN GREAT BRITAIN 

GUESTS ARE WELCOME 

AT SPECIALLY REDUCED RATES 

(at certain periods) 

for 

REST AND S TUDY 
BOOK NOW 

Fees on application to 
the House of your ch oice 


ALSO 

NURSING CARE ALWAYS AVAII ARI P 


LONDON: HAWTHORNE HOUSE, 

9 Lower Terrace, Hampstead. NW3 6RN. 

Tel. 01-435-6081 

NORTH-WEST: MOUNTLANDS, 

3 Envillo Rd.. Bowdon, Altrincham WA14 2NS 
Tel. 061-928-3896 

SOUTH-WEST: WHITEHAVEN, 

Bath ford, Bath. Avon BA1 7SP. Tel. 0225-859501 

NORTH-EAST & SCOTLAND: McNEIL HOUSE, 

Edinbur9h EHI2 6ES 




□ BimWMricBrd. □ Muter Charge nntoifcenk bb ... ! 

fVor oddfHbnal ordeti. ptnun glut i» the Information 


a u-F °2 “ **P°™<* aheafi of paper.) 

Satanic Han Buaraniaed or money r« funded. 

^ighlights^for chiid^n 


. Ave., P.O. Box 2fl9, Columbua, Ohio .43216 : - = 

u— LllL'iL—. ^ ... . • • GDZ 48 J Committee for Oreat Bjltslh arid Ireland 1 

— . — - — — ^ — : — : — r—i — — — : ■ ^ Room ^08, : Arundel Hpuse, Ta.AfUndeistreet 


I Let. us tell you about the 
! Training Program for 
Christian Science Nurses. 

We re glad you're Interested In Christian Science 
nursing Here's the first step - (he one-year Practical 
Nurses Training Program. 

Irmf Wit m, t8n W8Qks 83 a nursQ s aide In a care 
facility, possibly near your home, getting a tjsel for the 

trairrinn h ,l ’ 8 r,flht ,or V ou - Then there’s the 

training Itself — three months of expert classroom 

Instruction, feiiowed by nine months of paid on-the- ■ 
jod training. 

^ laught 8nd ‘ested in every skill * 

h^l b oi. a Chri8lian Sc 100 Ce practlca 1 - nurse. You 
find that all you are learning is based on tender 

need and a ^ 
^' ab,e f we., »; 

i : For Information, write to one of the following: 
Personnel Department 
The First Church of Christ, -Sciehtlst 
Christian Science Center. Boston, MA, US.A02T15 

Department of.Care ; ,! ; ' ••.; • r 

arid jreland.;' i ..7; Vj 


houses for sale 

ENGU8H COUNTRY MANOR 
HOUSE, Involved wllh many historic 
associations willi royally, siliidk-d m 
Ihe tox hiiriling district 4b rml tit. 
north ol London. Locnlcd un G acres 
of timbered parkland, mam Iioiisk 
has many bedrooms, several out- 
buildings, stabtos. swimming pool 
and 2 smaller doiached houses on 
IhB properly For dolails cuntncl Urr»- 
ker <817) 222-B979. Teln* 92-7bt9 
(Mass.) 

FULLY FURNISHED somi-del hoi.nu 
Nko condition. 3 bods. lounge, diner 
kitchen, bath, garage, gardens 
preonhousa. Quiat road Olloru 
Wrile 9 Balmoral Close. Ipswich Fir 
g land. 

1 BER KS TOWN OR 

COUNTRY. 3-4 bndioomed liouno re- 
,?c 'fJ nl °, Hill 

aaa y*— ■ 

inslructions 

WRITE s sell Children n siorimi 
Mai course (Ah Mail) will) sains as- 
sistanco. Foe Uooklel. Cliddren s 
Features (CSM). 67 Uridgo Si . Man- 
cheslcr M3 3BO, England 

Insuran ce 

Lei, 2f rTER 7 11 C0 ■ 80 Hob St" 

Walthamstow. London, E.I7. Tol.: 
^8 «ypw of tosuranco 
effected. Agents for Ansvar. Church 
insurancq apeclaHats. 

personal service 

SPIRELLA PERSONAL SERVICE" 
iH 6 , aS HLt flarn,en,s »« all 

iRSZi’ISn * 9l,dtea and *»«■ 

. flton 818975 (North- 


vacant 


mountunds 

URKMay REQUIRES A 1 

COOK 

Sr"*®r3S 


post vacant 

PArif-TiME ASSISTANT TO SLCRE- 
TARY. Experience ns wages clerk 
essnnli.il. also r.omp bookkeeping 
ami nl In. c duCM.“.. luiu days a 

kVf*-k I’ijsI i..m bu residential il re- 
guutiiJ Mom hois ol Iliu Molhor 
Ciiiiich and’Ui a liranrh church ol 
Chiisl. Sr.x.-nlisl. npply io Secretary, 
Wh.lPhnvi-n Tinsl lid Qnlhlord. 
IJ.)lli l)A1 7Iil* relcphonn (0225) 
IWJf.UI 

Rt SlllLNT CARETAKER Part lime, 
r.h>,inmg etc Ajjply Clerk. Second 
Chnn.h ol Clnisl. Scientist, Oiialol. 
bl Nor Hi View. Bilslol (1SG 7PY. 

small hotels & pensions _ 

WHITE LEA! HOTEL 66/68 Inverness 
Tinmen, tnndnn. W2. Tolophons 
01-72/ D6H2 in 01-220 0463 A wry 
comfort, 'ib lo l»od ami break lost only 
liolel Cull i.nniml limiting. Near Ken- 
mni)loii (ion lens, Bayswator/ 
UiH-oiKwiiy I litre ntoUnns. Single 
Imnr !b ?b Onulitos from E8.50, fuHy 
inclunnre ul b/fint and lax. All rooms 
wrili t/p>KHio and radio. Brochure 
Aiimmlnd. ‘ 

ARNCOIT HALL HOTEL 
Hour noma ulh Famdy run 3 unli- 
censed. Naar town cenlre ft sea- 
truni Secluded garden. Ldl. Cafltrel 
floating Colour TV. ToL 763050. , . 

VVOR f RING, SUSSEX - CUMBER- 
LAND Hotel. On saa front w** « 
ptor. 45 bedroom O.H. UH- Spentf 
terms tor rtridenb. Send - 

churo. Mrs. 535 m. I tolWlW Dlnft! r 
lor. Tel. 38064- *±':' J 

THINK OF MO NITOR 
RUST AMRTip Pe 

mtsm 
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CITY SHOPPING GUIDE 


By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Boston 

U.S. scientists’ optimism 
that the power of nuclear 
fusion - a virtually unlim- 
ited Bourc® of energy — can 
he controlled by the end of 
the century has been in- 
creased by a recent ex- 
periment. 

With a small test reactor, 
researchers at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology say 
they have pushed to the 
verge of the conditions 
needed to fuse hydrogen 
atoms together and so release 
large amounts of energy. 

It Is this fusion process — 
uncontrolled — which gives 
the hyrdrogen bomb its de- 
structive force. To control it, 
scientists have been trying to 
squeeze hydrogen-rich gas in 
a magnetic bottle, heat it tens 
of millions of degrees, and 
hold It long enough so that it 
wiU "ignite." 

The MIT test reactor, 
called Alcator, has squeezed 
this hot gas tighter and held it 
longer — a five-fold increase 
altogether — than has been 
achieved anywhere else in 
the world, announced Dr. 
Robert C. Seamans Jr., head 
of the U.S. Energy Research 
and Development Adminis- 
tration CERDA). He de- 
scribes this as a "major de- 
velopment." 

According to Dr. Bruno 
Coppl, co-director of the ex- 
periment, during the test the 
hot gas behaved in ways 
favorable for approaching fu- 
sion. In the past, research 
efforts have been set back a 
number of times when the 
gas suddenly bdeamo un- 
stable. 

In the last few years, how- 
ever, scientists have become 
increasingly hopeful that the 
hardest problems have been 
wived. As a result Ihe United 
States has embarked on a 
program aimed at building 
its first fusion power plant by 
toe end of the century. 

"This gives us confidonco 
mat our aggressive devel- 
opment program la on good 
grounds," says Dr. Stephen 
“■ assistant director of 
tofi U.S, fusion program. "It 
18 we closest wo have come 
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enaland 

LONDON, S.E. 


Grey’s 

SERVICE STATION 


Motor Repairs And Service 
Guaranteed Used Cars 

2M COMMERCIAL ROAD 
PlETERMARITZIHJRti 

Phone 41581/2 


transvaal 

QERMISTON 

W. A. Wilde 

Germiston’s 

Most Exclusive 

Shoe Store 


For Furnishings Howards 


The Centre-President Street 

(Opposite City Hall) 6/7, PobI 

Cardins 

SHOES OF QUALITY Tel.: I 

For every member of the family 

Phone: 51 -3991 Box 186 CL£VED0N 


Phone 

FOUR THOUSAND 

Longley 
& Co. 

ST. LEONARDS RD. 
RUXHILL 4000 

BOURNEMOUTH 

GRACE BROS. 

ELECTRICAL 

Radio and Television 
Sales and Service 

Hardware, Ironmongery 

Widest Choice • Baal Service 


6/7, PoBt Office Buildings 
Cardigan Road, Winton 
Tel.: B'mth. S12401 


GERMISTON 


Ken Cox’s Leading 
Bookshop 

62 LAMBERT ST, 51-7811 ASSC 

(art to City Hall) INSURANI 

GERMISTON 

BIBLES ch.™ 

in M languages PHONE Cl 

New Hooks • Paperbacks 

Periodicals * Stationery HARROGATE 


Insurances 
Effected the 
Leading Companies 
and at Lloyds 

WILLIAM C. SHIPMAN 

ASSOCIATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


24 WESTERN COURT 
CHAPEL HILL, CLEVEDON, AVON 
PHONE CLEVEDON 5559 


GERMISTON 


D. Carrington no f u 
and Co. 

WATCHMAKERS 
AND JEWELLERS c 

Gifts for tdl occasions 
Rcjntirs a Speciality 
Agents for Cynut Watches 

51-2258 

6 Library St., Germiston LEEps 

JOHANNESBURG 


A. W. SCOn LTD. 

(Formerly Dolllmore’s 
now under new management) 


For Boxes of 
Chocolates 

Cake Decorations 
and Novelties 

Oxford Street 
Harrogate 
Tel. 65888 


New Langermann Groocock’s 
Supermarket 


Your 

INTERFLORA 

Florists 

9. Burn! Axh Road 
Leegnc, London S.E. 12 
Tel. Let 9B86-9887 
also 

18 Chntswonh Parade 
Queen sway 
Ferrs Wood 
Tel.: 94 34108 

SOUTHPORT 

MAURICE BRACEY 

Tailor 

and 

Outfitter 

GARRICK PARADE 
LORD STREET 
SOUTHPORT 

Tel. 35350 


STOCKPORT 

SHAWS 

THE HOUSE 
OF FINE 
FURNITURE 

THE 

PRIVATE FIRM 
WITH THE 

PERSONAL SERVICE 

5/6/7 The Square Hyde 
(081) 468-2849 

1/11 Middle Hlllgate 
Stockport 
(081)480-4227 

STOCKPORT 

A. BENTLEY 

WATCH AND 
JEWELLERY REPAIRED 

Pearie amt Baada Re threaded 

AVIA WATCHES 
SMITHS WATCHES 

209 HIGHER HILLGATE 
STOCKPORT 


WORTHING 

Jordan & Cook 

LTD. 

Experts in the Art 
of House Furnishing 

35/39 SOUTH ST. 
WORTHING, SUSSEX 

May We Quote You 
for REMOVAL 
and STORAGE? 

TELEPHONE 

WORTHING (0903) 35701 

WORTHING 

H. PESCOTT 
& SONS LTD. 

47 ROWLANDS ROAD. 
WORTHING 

Highclass Grocers 
Provisions & Vegetables 
Frozen Foods 

Personal Attention to 
Requirements of 
^Iderly Customers 

Telephone WORthlng 201862 

Response to an ad 
means another ad! 


Scotlan d 

I EDINBURGH 


Jennets of 


Where quality and 
style come first . . . 
for you, your children 
■or your borne 

Jcnncrs Ltd., Princes St. 
Edinburgh 


Groceries 
Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetables 
Dally 

47 Qetdenhuys Road 
", MaWipmaesL . 
Johannesburg 

Tel.: 616-3104 


britlsh Isles 


WPATTTMfiTflY worthing glasqow 

nilaUAiT VJLUi X Family Controlled Since 1832 

adel Jordan and A. Gardner 

^°°k Ltd. & H fnd"ome' 

O -'i*' SpdcfaHsb ^ ; v ' ^j 


C.N.A. 

■ for the 
wgesf , selection of . 

STATIONERY 
BOOKS • TOYS 

gifts ‘ records 



OF BATH : 
Fashions w Accessories 

. . ■ Menswew!-v;-;'.'.:’ 

Fabrics & Furhiture 
.. \ Mit/ia ASA!*/# V y>- 


Still a family business 
after over 75 years ] 

31 Orlcy Road 

Leeds 6 ' Tel: 73134J 

467 Otlejr Road 
Leeds 16 . Tel: 674029 


Tell; them 
you saw 


FLORAL 

ARTISTRY 

LIVERPOOL ROAD, 
WORTHING 

Telephone (0903) 32885 


CARPETS 

CURTAINS 
BEDDING 
36 Jamaica Street, Glasgow 
Open Thun, till 7 P.M. - 
Ail Day Saturday 1 


eurooe 

Switzerland 

BASEL- 

W0LLENH0F 

Frelaatraase 11, Basal 

Knitted Goods 
Children's 
Department 


GENEVA 

FLEURS 

“A la Tulipe d'Or” 

Toutes confections florales ef 
plantations de vos ba Icons. 

Quallti 

Fralcheur 

Service 

raplde et solgn£ 
aussi par telephone 

M. Prelsig magasln 
4, av. lules-Crosnier: 46 85 86 


EISENHANDLUNG 

SCHWEIZER 

Das FachgeschSft 
fUr Hauslvaltartikel 
Garten- untl FcldcrSte 

Hoi/sehnltf Requirement 
Iron urn ui>tr\ Uoinlnv Set s 

^ Thun, Msrkrgassc 1 
• Tel.: 223970 


Kandahar 
Shoe Ltd, 

Shoe* anil boon mnni 
handmade comfort and qiullty 
tor jood walking 
in Winter and Summer. 

ash for pamphlet 

364* Gwatt-Thun Tel. 033 *11333 
3829 Mttrrcn Tel. 036 I92B28 

Switzerland 

WAPENSWiL 

HANS GULER 

Zugerstr. 26 
8820 Wfidenawll . 
01^-76 23 43 

fA6h&eschXf¥ fUr ' J 

EISENWAREN 
UND HAUSHALT 

Besondere Geschenke In . 

. gro888rAt|8wahl 
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America’s 

’scientific’ 

Indians 

Bf Robert C. Cowen 

While tourists admire Aztec, Incan, or 
Mayan ruins. Western knowledge of 
Indian intellectual achievement has been 
slight. Yet throughout the Americas, 
highly intelligent Indians have pursued a 
Systematic study of nature that aptly can 
be called “science.’ * 

I Pointing this out in Science magazine, 
I Janet W. Brown says Indians had special- 
I Ms “with highly developed skills and 
I extensive knowledge of the heavenly 
I bodies [and of] the chemical qualities of 
I plants. . . They even developed oral 
I contraceptives. 

I Dr. Brown was summarizing Native 
American science in an on-going effort by 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science to give overlooked 
Indian achievement due recognition. 

The potatoes (white or sweet) on your 
dinner plate, brawn beans, cassava, corn, 
and peanuts —six of the world's 13 major 
plant foods — were domesticated by 
Indians. 

Indians probably developed corn 
(maize) from teosinte, a tropical wild 
plant. Through hybridization and selec- 
tion, they bred varieties of corn that grow 
in a wide range of latitudes and climates. 
Such a development today could win a 

1 scientist a Nobel Prize. 

Indian astronomy fa equally impress 
live. Last year, far example, John A. 
Eddy of the (U.S.) National Center for 
Atmospheric Research, showed how the 
200-year-old Big Horn Modldno Wheel in 

Research 

notebook 


northern Wyoming, a crude stone circle, 
could be used to pick out midsummer 
sunrise and sunset. It took carefhl reason- 
ing and long observation to appreciate the 
seasonal significance of midsummer's 

eve and to lay out the sigh ting hues. 

Aztec and Mayan architects in- 
corporated such sighting lines in some of 
•their structures and building complexes. 
In the most recent report of this, A. F. 
Aveni and S. L. Gibbs of Colgate Univer- 
sity and H. Hartung of the University of 
Guadalajara explained last June in Sci- 
ence how the so-called Caracal Tower at 
the Mayan city of Chicfaen Itze might 
have functioned as a general astronomi- 
cal observatory. 

Mayan experts were Allied naked-eye 
astronomers and mathematicians. They 
independently Invented the concept of 
zero. They maintained an accurate cal- 
endar. And, according to analyses by 
. Charles H. Smiley of Brown University, . 
they predicted solar edipaeg. Dr. 
thinks that the so-called “Lunar Table” in 
the Dresden Codex, one of three surviv- 
ing Mayan books, should more accurately 
be called the “Solar Eclipse Warning 
Table." It wonld have worked satisfac- 
torily from A JO. 43 to 386, he estimates. 

Indians did not develop their natural 
| knowledge In the tradition of Galileo, 

Newton, and Binsten. But, as Dr. Brown 

notes, their knowledge “is based on 
generations of systematic inquiry." To 
that extent at leant, it can be called 
“scientific." 

Here is another reminder that people of 
all cultures share all human talents. The 
intelligence manifest in Western scien- 
tific tradition expresses itself equally 
powerfully in other traditions, however, 
“backward" •• they may seem to “ad- 
vanced scientific” thought. 


Desert pond yields delicious king prawns 


By Nadine Nardi 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Giant shrimp grown in the desert — that's 
one man's solution to impending world food 
shortages. 

This fall Gaylord Daniel will harvest 1,000 
pounds of king prawn ( Macro bracchium Ro- 
senberg!) from a half-acre pond surrounded 
by sand dunes near Bars tow, California. The 
Mohave Blue Lobster, so named by Mr. Daniel 
because it tastes like lobster, grows to more 
than afoot In length. 

Two years ago, Mr. Daniel purchased 40 
acres of desert east of Los Angeles. His shrimp 
farm, which is modeled after a Southeast 
Asian rice paddy, is the result of four years of 
investigation and experimentation that Mr. 
Daniel, a senior sales representative for Trans 
World Airlines, began in 1971 after a visit to 
Thailand. 

There he bad first sampled the giant shrimp 
with his wife, Benchavan. Amazed at the 
shrimp's lobster-like taste and size — one 
shrimp was enough for two — Mr. Daniel 
began to look for a way to introduce the 
shellfish to California. 

Returning to Thailand in late 1972, he picked 
up 2w juvenile prawns, each about two 
centimeters in length, and brought them back 
in plastic bags to the U.S., where he trans- 
ferred than to 25 wall-to-wall aquariums he 
had readied in hishome. Mr. Daniel found that 
by imitating the tropical day by providing 14 
hours of sunlight, the shrimp continued 
normal breeding habits. 


Venus rock riddle 


Another challenge was finding the right 
combination of saline mid fresh or brackish 
water for the development of the larvae. In 
their natural habitats in Asia, the shrimp 
breed in fresh-water rivers, and the free- 
swimming larvae are carried by currents to 


length, they arc transferred to the da** 
pond. 

Before preparing the pond, Mr. Daniel M 
to obtain a building permit, bring in electric 
power, and sink a well. ^ 

Mr- Daniel then excavated a seven-loot deep 


the mouth of a river or a tidal area where the ^ , hal waa | ined with elm 
river waters mix with the salted ocean water mam,,,, l0 llcl p slow water 

in just the nght balance. rice were planted In the pond to provide rood 

Molamorphosis occurs on the 35th ttay and for ^plankton, which in turn are tMdfcr 
to now shrimp then moke their way back up olhcr micro-organisms and the erantem 

"™r. to ' he * resl1 * a ** r ’ where they ore shrimp. Aerators keep the water rirculalliw 
caught by farmers and transferred to rice l0 restore its 0X yg 0 „ content. IhisTS 

paddies until they roach marketable size. clallyimportantwhenthoreisnosunforSori. 

In a proceaa called molting, the shrimp days because without pholosynthesli the 
shed Uieir shel s numerous times as they carbon dloxldo product by t jJ, “ 
grow; at these times tbeyare vulnerable to buildup and become toxic. 


river waters mix with the salted ocean water 
in just the right balance. 

Metamorphosis occurs on the 35th day, and 
the new shrimp then moke their way back up 
(he river to the fresh water, where they ore 
caught by farmers and transferred to rice 
paddies until they reach marketable size. 

In a process called "molting," the shrimp 
shed their shells numerous times as they 
grow; at these times they arc vulnerable to 
attack by other shrimp. According to Mr. 
Daniel, the survival rate for the newly hatched 
larvae is only about 50 percen t. 

When the female shrimp is ready to male, 
she appears slightly orange in color from the 
85,000 or so eggs she carries. Prior to mating, 
she releases a chemical or “pheromone" 
which stimulates and attracts the male, who 
wilt protect her during the pre-mating molt. 
Fertilization of the eggs occurs when they are 
released and pass through the sperm or 
"glare” which the male has laid on the tail. At 
this time, they are microscopic and appear as 
nothing more than a dust shadow in the tank. 

To feed these tiny dots, Mr. Daniel uses an 
equally tiny zooplankton called Brian Shrimp. 
Filling his aquariums with Brian Shrimp helps 
keep the giant shrimp from eating each other, 
Mr. Daniel explains. When the larvae com- 
plete their cycle, growing to one centimeter in 


When the water becomes warm enough, 
usually in late spring, the shrimp are placed 
on the bottom of the pond while mosquito fish 
arc left on the top (a requirement or the health 
department) to prey upon mosquito and 
dragon fly larvae. 

Mr. Daniel says (hat the advantage of 
farming the shrimp in ponds is that they can 
be marketed fresh and are grown under 
"controlled environmental conditions." Natu- 
ral enemies are eliminated and the water 
quality is kept high enough that iodine, 
concentrations, like those present in the Gulf 
of Mexico, for example, cannot harm the 
flavor. 

When all 40 of his desert acres are finally 
under “intensive culture techniques," Mr. 
Daniel hopes to harvest 63,000 to 80,000 potmds 
of shellfish per year. 


By David F. Salisbury 

Staff writer erf The Christian Science Monitor 

• The sharp-edged rocks discovered on Venus 
are forcing Soviet scientists to change their 
vision of the planet's cloud-cloaked surface — 
but have not surprised most U.S. scientists. 

Jagged rocks can be seen in the single 
picture taken by a Soviet space probe which 
landed successfully on Venus and operated for 
53 minutes last month. This electronic 
is humanity's first view of the surface of the 
sun's second planet. 

According to Boris Nepoklonov, a Soviet 
space scientist, be and his colleagues had 
conceived of the surface of Venus as a sandy 
desert, eroded by fierce sandstorms in the hot, 
heavy atmosphere. 

“Tills picture will make us completely 
rethink all our ideas about Venus," the 
sciei tist told a Reuter correspondent. 

American planet experts hove reacted dif- 
ferently. In general, they Beem to feel that 
there was no reason either to expect or be 
' surprised by the presence of rocks. 

By bouncing radar beams off the surface of 
Venus, American scientists have recorded 
echoes which indicate that it la covered with 
shallow craters. Some areas appear as crater- 
filled as the moon. 

TMb had led Harold Masursky , chief of the 
U.S. Geological Survey's Cento- for Astrology 
in Flagstaff, Arizona, to speculate that the 
rocks which the Soviet capsule photographed 
- cOuld bethe debris created by the impact of a 
meteorite wtoch caused one <rf these craters. 

Dr. Carl Sagan, head of Cornell University's 
planetary sciences deportment, says he is - 
interested in the weathered appearance of the 
rocks. .■■ ■ ;■ 

“The ways rocks are eroded on earth Just 
do esn't work mi Venus^' he Bays. 

Terrestrial erosion is caused primarily by 
running water, changes in temperature, and 
wind-blown dust. Yet on Venus it is too hotter 
liquid water, the thick atmosphere keeps the 
temperature uniform, and models bf the 
planet's atmosphere indicate that strong 
winds arerare, Dr. Sagan explains. 

Dr.Cnf Sagan, head of Cornell University’s 
planetary sciences department, has also 5fe- 
dfoted: "At tte surface of Venus everything 

woidd be siiffused to a dteep, red gloqm. We 

would have a perception of color, hut only for 
objects very close to us. Oia inrr HAp 
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Groucho Marx at 85: the 
gags keep on coming 


By Phil Eldcrkin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beverly Hills, California 
The best way to interview Groucho Marx 
used to be with a whip and a chair. Now all 
that's needed is the chair. The quips are still 
there, and they have lost none of their zip, but 
now they are delivered in a 25-mile-an-hour 
voice. 

Except for an occasional talk-show appear 
ance, Groucho hasn't worked professionally 
since 1972. That was the year he went on tour 
with his one-man show "An Evening with 
Groucho." It included a standing room only 
performance at Carnegie Hall. 

But his latest book, “The Secret Word Is 
Groucho,". will be out in the spring. He was 
recently voted one of the world's 10 most 
admired men by college freshmen, and reruns 
of his old quiz show “You Bet Your Life" have 
phenomenal TV ratings. 

The day I had lunch with him at his Beverly 
Hills home, he wore the kind of wide, flashy 
braces you'd expect to see on Liberace. He 
also played the piano; the melody with his 
left hand, the accompaniment with his right. 
He recalled that as a child growing up on the 
streets of New York, his father had been a 
tailor whose business was always in need of 
financial alterations. 

“My father earned between $18 and nothing 
a week," he explained. "But he was the 
world’s greatest chef. If you gave him a few 
scraps of leftover food, he'd give you a 
banquet. Even after the Marx Brothers 
became famous, agents used to dream up 
excuses juat to come to our [louse for dinner. 

“My mother [Minnie 1 couldn't cook, but she 
was great in other ways," he continued. 
"IWiiie my father was holding our stomachs 
together, she was holding our vaudeville act 
together. She was great at buying costumes 
for no money down and convincing train 
conductors that we should ride children's fare, 
even though we had all been shaving for a 
couple of years nt the time. 

"1 think the happiest day of her life was the 
night our first show opened on Broadway. It 
was called “I'll Say She Is!" And she didn’t 
watch it from the front row, the orchestra pit 
or the wings. She watched iL from a stretcher 1 
"A couple of days before the opening she 
was standing on a box getting measured for an 
Gening dress when site fell off and broke her 
leg. Anybody else would have missed our 
epenlng, but not her. She had worked too hard, 
and her boys meant too much to her to quit so 


easily. Besides I think she liked the idea of 
waving to the crowd on her way in. She was a 
great lady." 

There were five Marx Brothers — Groucho, 
Harpo, Chico, Zeppo, and Gummo. They were 
a singing act, without much comedy . That is, 
before a runaway horse or a mule bent on 
kicking a cart to pieces (it depends on who 
tells the story) acted up outside a theater In 
Nacogdoches, Texas. 

The noise attracted most of the audience, 
and they left either to chase the horse or watch 
the mule perform. Anyway, by the time they 
returned to the theater, the Marx Brothers 
were so enraged that they burlesqued the 
remainder of their act. 

“We insulted the audience and their town 
and their relatives, and they loved it," 
Groucho recalled. “That's when we knew we 
were a comedy team and not a singing act. 

Asked to describe himself and his brothers, 
Groucho replied: “I was a great comedian. I 
worked up most of our gags, and my brothers 
accepted them. 

“Among Chico, Harpo, and myself, Chico 
was the only one to graduate from high school. 
He specialized in girls, gambling, and playing 
the piano. My father had one expensive pair of 
tai taring shears that he had to be careful not to 
leave unattended. If he did, Chico would steal 
them and pawn them. He'd then use the 
money to bet — on anything. 

“Harpo quit school right after kindergarten. 
He taught himself to play the harp, but it 
wasn’t until years later that he discovered that 
he always placed the instrument on the wrong 
shoulder. As I remember it, he adopted four 
children the day after he got married.” 

Although Gummo and Zeppo functioned 
mostly ns straight men when working on stage 
with their hrulhnrs, Zoppn scored mi mnn/.uig 
triumph one night during (he Broadway run of 
“Animal Crackers." Only nobody outside Uie 
family ever knew 11. 

Groucho, who had the lead In the show, was 
too ill even to appear at the theater. Zeppo 
took his ploce and did such a perfect job that 
the audience never knew the difference. 

“We had the greatest way to test our gags 
that any comedy team ever discovered," 
Groucho explained. “Everything we did in the 
movies, we tried out first on the road. If the 
audience laughed at one of our capers, it 
Btayed in the act. If they didn't, we never used 
It again. 

"We also had a prop man standing in the 
wings who recorded the length of our laughs 
with a stopwatch ," he continued. "We later 



Groucho: his braces might have adorned Liberace 


By Richard Allman 


maintained those same pauses In our movies, 
so that we wouldn't shift from one scene to the 
other too quickly and ruin the comedy." 

Groucho almost didn't do the quiz show 
“You Bet Your Life" because one of the 
directors didn’t think it would go if he simply 
sat behind a desk and ad libbed . 

"He wanted me to get up and jump around a 
lot so that 1 wouldn't lose the audience," 
Groucho said. “But 1 finally convinced him 
he was wrong. ! was alsu responsible for 
picking George Fenneman as our announcer 
from more than 50 who auditioned for the 
show. IThe sponsor wanted somebody with a 
new voice, and I wanted somebody with anew 
face. Fortunately Fenneman had both." 

Of all the hundreds of contestants who 
appeared on "You Bet Your Life,” Groucho’s 
personal favorite was a Mexican named 
Gonzalez-Gonzalez. He riiowed up at air time 
looking like Pancho Villa, with two six-guns 
and two wide leather belts filled with bullets 
strapped across his body. He also played pie 
tins and automobile hub caps on his chest In 
time to music. 

Gonzalez-Gonzalez, who was really a janitor 
in a Los Angeles high school, looked so fierce 
that John Wayne later hired him. In fact, he 


signed a personal services con bract with 
Wayne for $400 a week and played in all of 
Wayne's cowboy movies for the next 18 years. 

Some of the lines that Groucho bounced off 
his contestants in “You Bet Your Life” have 
now become classics. For example: to Malba 
Taylor: “You must be the toast of the town." 
To a cartoonist: “If you want to see a comic 
strip, you should see me In the shower." And 
to a tree surgeon: “Have you ever fallen out of 
apulicnl?” 

Groucho (real name Julius Henry Marx) 
has lived In the same spacious house in 
Beverly Hills (eight bathrooms) for the past 21 
years. His Ilve-in staff includes his business 
manager, a cook, and a housekeeper. 

He never misses one of his "You Bet Your 
Life" shows on late-night TV and this seems to 
be a very important and very real part of his 
world. He no longer smokes. 

On Oct. 12,. only 10 days after his 85Ui 
birthday, Groucho and his writings were 
honored by Friends of the Libraries at the 
University of Southern California. 

The only other movie star in his immediate 
neighborhood Is Elvta Presley. “And I seldom 
mention Presley's name," Groucho said, 
“unless I stub my tool " 


Treasure hunters devastate sites say angry archaeologists 


By Philip Venning 

Special to hunter's equipment. 

The Christian Science Monitor ,The use of detectors in the United States to 

London search for hidden coins, "coinshooting," 
Earlier this year Alan Holmes, an engineer, quickly caught on in Britain and Australia, 
found 25 pieces of Romano-Brltlsh silver plate And a renewed interest in Victorians encour- 
to a field near Peterborough. They, could be aged people to (fig through Wth cejtory 


worth up to £70,000, ■ ,y f 

Last week a metal box containing E 16,000 
worth of old £5 notes, probably a bank- 
[“der’s unclaimed haul, was found on public 
“nd just Bouth of London. 

Both finds were made by amateur treasure 
«unters k supporting opposite sides of an 
increasingly bitter feud between archae- 
wogista and the rapidly growing number of 
amateur treasure hunters. 

Measure hunting is certainly not new In 
Victorian paupers eked out a living by 
aatng through the mud of the Thames or by 
^JJuig.over , rubbish heaps looking for dls- 
rjfcd jewelry, old nails, pieces: of copper, 
^anything else that could be sold. At the 
time clergymen, professors and gen tie- 


pots and lids. 

• The appeal of treasure hunting is obvious. 
What other hobby offers everyone a relatively 
inexpensive chance to live out childhood 
dreams of finding buried riches? Britain is the 
Ideal place. Densely populated for thousands 
of years, it has numerous sitea and plenty of 
romantic possibilities *— mediaeval coin 
hoards, civil war musket balls, and loot from 
long forgotten robberies. • : * • . , •• 

Provided you’re patient, choose the right 
site, and are prepared to pick up large 
numbers of can tabs, stiver papf and bottle. 
toj)s, you are certain to find something 

Interesting. • % ■ •,/ * 

But the hobby’s enormous popularity has 


principal worry. The law governing finds of 
silver and gold objects ensures that the most 
Important ones end up in museums (though 
other metal objects, such as a Roman bronze 
statue or an Iron boss from a Saxon shield, are 
notcovered). 

Under the-Jaw, anyone finding hidden silver: 

v ' ^th^rigSSS^mJr vt * ills heirs canno^be'' 
traced, it Is declared “treasure trove," the 
property of the Crown. The finder is then paid 
the object’s full market value as a reward. 

The archaeologists are more concerned by 
the damage caused to the site and by the. fact : 
. : that once a find is removed from toe earth it no 
longer says much about Jt£ original Owners. 

A Roman coin, for example, may only be 
worth a few- pence to the. treasure hunter. 
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: finds Md Hfr exact posltloi^lt mightlndlcatq- 
. , wbed a Rotoan fortj was first occupied or^wnen,; 
the legloonalrds pulled put to let the prltoos. s 
fend for themselves.- 1 ' i..:. - . ' .i 

>; „The Couricti for ; British Archaeology has ; 

been running a campaign to have ati.grchae* - . 
: ologioai sites (and mere are thousands of,, 
them) protected by forcin' a recent letter to : 
The Times.Dx. Graham WeWtftr.a prominent,: 

■ f archaeologist, ijald • “ff : p^>p?p wprealtawdd y 
access to' origtnal^ ^dooumenta.tojour^bfaries. . 

. ’ to snip out any odd .bitg they landed,: there.. 

• -.woUldbcagredt upr c^,>ufth}aiB precisely; 


what is happening to our national monu- 
ments.” 

-Replying for the treasure hunters, a corre- 
spondent pointed out that finds made -by a 
metal detector had to be near the surface, in 
which , case they were to danger of .being 
damaged or, dispersed jsy nKxtarn methods of 

'The experien<Ma treasure hunters are spe- ' 
daily careful to warn newcomers off archae- " 
ologLcal sites. ' 

'Hils is rule one of Uieir self-imposed code of 
conduct. And rule seven says “Report all . 
unusual historical ftods to your local museum . 
and , get.- expert help ; if you , accidentally ■ 
discover a sito o( archaeological interest.'* 

Edward Fletcher; toe author Of books on 
treasure;, him ting,' claims that Sntoteur-trea- 
aifre hpritera ar§ ntalnly Interested In objects 
frpm the lsst 3W yeara;- T9i$r activltles are » 
confined to be^heS, ' riversides, : footpaths, 
commons; houses, ganlens .arid Other . noh- : 
archaeological sites, -he says, Archaeologists 
hgd iactually benefitte# from the ;facl ithat ' 
■treasure hunters;! had located unsuspected 

Buf ln splte of ! his claims there litf ntj’doubt : . 
that many /of the shallower archaeological 
stteA 'are: fh^eetaaed by milateurs, 'either. ' 
ignorant 'br. taidiff^rent to their .; historical . 
valUe.Anjlas thehhbby ;con tihues to grpw/sp, < 
wjll the menace. | 1 : 
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Windjammer at anchor: velvet evenings and Treasure Island 


Windjammer 
roving on the 
Spanish Main 

By William R. Eastman III 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Many of those magnificent sailing ships that 
once-plied the Caribbean and the Spanish Main 
are gone now, torn up for lumber or left to rot 
because steamers were faster and more 
efficient. A few of the gallant old ships have 
been (owed into ponds or wharfs, refurbished, 
and left for the scrambling tide of tourists. 

But some still sail. 

For instance, a fleet of five ships is owned 
and operated by Captain Mike Burke. 

Captain Burke, a gregarious romantic, has 
had a lifelong dream of keeping the gjrand 
tradition of sailing alive. And over a period of 
20 years he has managed to forge a cruise- 
adventure catered to the revival of the age of 
sail. 

Currently, the Captain’s windjammers sail 
to the Bahamas, Virgin Islands, West Indies 
(Leeward and Windward Isles), and the 
Spanish Main (Mexico and Central America). 
This December, the steel sailing and motor 
yacht Yankee Trader sets sail for a 10-month 
voyage around the world. 

One of the things that makes a windjammer 
cruise special is the casual, “barefoot” atmo- 
sphere. Unlike the large ocean liners, which 
tend to be like hotels afloat, there are no social 
directors or regimented activities aboard a 
windjammer. Many passengers take the op- 
portunity to lean about navigation, help hoist 
the sails, or man the wheel. Others are content 
with a piece of deck, swimming off the Bide, or 
f Ishlng from the stem. 

One of the advantages of windjammering 1 b 
the rize and mobility of the ships. Passenger 
lists are small and the ships are not restricted 
as to ports and sea lanes, as a larger vessel 
would be. A windjammer goes where it 
pleases, taking advantage of shallower waters. 
The captain might even change the itinerary 
to take best advantage of wind and weather 
conditions. 

It's not at all uncommon on these island- 
hopping adventures to sail all night, dropping 
anchor at dawn off a deserted beach. That 
means passengers can spend the day beach- 
combing, picnicking, and skin diving. 

Food aboard ship is good and abundant — 


three hearty meals a day plus a nightly 
midnight buffet under the Btars. Frequently 
the menus are based on local food sources. 

Most of the cruises last six days (Tuesday to 
Sunday), leaving Monday free for travel or 
shopping in village markets. The cruises start 
at 9205 and go to 1370 lor the plusher deck 
cabins. As many of the ships sail a circular 
course — taking in one scries of Islands on 
"even” weeks and another on “odd” weeks — 
it is possible to sign on for a special 13-day 
crulso with the ship serving as hotel between 
trips. 

The Faji tome, the world's largest four- 
masted schooner and Captain Burke's flag- 
ship, sails the Bahamas. This is a cruise of 
crystal waters tod unbelievable reefs, pictur- 
esque settlements, coves, and beaches. The 
courses are set through the Berry Islands, 
Abaco, Gorda Cay, Blmlnl, and others. The 
Fantome offers two six-day cruises on odd and 
even weeks, sailing back and forth between 
Freeport and Nassau. 


Sailing in the Virgin Islands is aboard the 
magnificent barquentine Flying Cloud — 
originally a French cadet ship built in the 
traditional style of the privateer, and even 
boasting a clipper bow and gold-leaf scroll 
work. The Flying Cloud sails every Tuesday 
out of Roudlown on two six-day routes: 
Drake’s Passage and Treasure Isle Passage. 

The Virgin Islands are considered the most 
beautiful cruslng grounds in the world. 
Largely unspoiled, they offer small hays, 
grottos, hidden caves, perfect while beac hes, 
skindiving, swimming, and treasure limiting. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s "Treasure Island" is 
along the route, as well as the remains of 
pirate strongholds. 

The Yankee Clipper Is considered one of the 
greatest sailing yachts ever built and has been 
used extensively on scientific exploration and 
long voyages. Today she sails in the West 
Indies Jockeying botween the Leeward and 
Windward Islands. 

The West Indies ore high, green islands of 


spices, rain forests, and water foils, bustling 
little harbors, lagoons, villages, and markets. 
They have been settled by ninny nationalities. 
French, British, Dutch, and the cultural 
influences add abundant variety. 

The Yankee Trader cruises the Spanish 
Main with routes along the islands and 
mainland of Mexico and Centra) America. The 
ship's passengers follow in tin? footsteps o! 
Columbus and Cortez, taking in islands, well . 
and Mayan ruins. The in ini mum cruise heren 
Hi days and the combined mdse takes 25 dap 
Both leave from Belize in British Honduras 

Returning to sea aboard a windjammer i»« 
romantic as it sounds. There's something 
about the brine and salt air, velvet evenings 
and unpredictable winds, that moke sailing 
aboard a great and beautiful ship an adventure 
everyone must experience at least once. 

For more specific travel information oo 
these ships, contact Windjammer Cruises. 
P.O. Box 120, Miami Beach, Florida 33130. 


Easier tourist access to U.S. sought for Bicentennial year 


By LaavlLt F. Morris 
Specialto 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Excitement reigned In the 
European couple’s small 
apartment after they re- 
ceived an invitation to come 
to the U.S. from American 
friends. 

But their Joy was dimmed 
somewhat when they went to 
the U5. consul In their city - 
and discovered the amount of 
red tape and delays entailed 
in obtaining a vtqa to the U ,S. 

Fortunately the couple was 
not easily discouraged and 
after several weeks of wait- 
ing received the visa. But 
U.S. consuls abroad report 
that maiiy potential visitors 
become discouraged by com- 
plicated visa procedures and 
. withdraw their applications. 

These consuls' - reports, 
coupled .with thousands of 
complaints from Americans 
inviting relatives who still 
are citizens of other coun- 
tries to come to the U.S. in 
1976, have led to the filing of 
several bills in Congress to 
waive visas for overseas vis- 
itors during the Bicentennial. 
Sponsoring this temporary 


waiving of regulations is the 
Air Transport Association of 
America, an organization 
which believes that the 
present visa, requirement is 
"burdensome, unnecessary, 
and discourages travel to our 
country." 

In presenting the associ- 
ation’s case before the Immi- 
gratipn. citizenship, and in- 
ternational law subcom- 
mittee of . . the House 
Judiciary Committee bn vis- 
itor waiver legislation, the 
organization’s senior . vice- 
president, Norman . J. Phi- 
lion, pointed out: "It is U.S. 
national policy, as developed 
by the Congress, to promote 
and facilitate tourism to this 
country from aborad. We 
believe it entirely fitting that 
Citizens of other countries be . 
encouraged to visit us during 
the 200th anniversary of our 
nation. 

. "Enactment of the Visit 
U.S. A. Bicentennial Anniver- 
sary Act would give real 
meaning to tbat.fnvitationi", 
Passagb of such a bill, Mr. • 
Phllion: believes, could in: 


Hors is expected to come 
from Britain, Germany, the 
Scandinavian countries, and 
Japan. 

International tourism con- 
tributed $29 billion to the 
world tourism Industry in 
1974, according to the United 
States Travel Service. It is 
expected to rise to S3Q billion 
next year, with the United 
States receiving at least 7 
percent of the world travel 
market Foreign Visitors, 
spent. $4.8 billion in the U.S. 
last, year, an increase of 17.3 
percent over 1973. . 

In advocating reasons for 
permanent visa waiver, the 
Air Transport Association of 
Atnericapolnta out that : 

. • Most countries no longer 
require visas, and those few 
that continue requiring them 
from U.S. citizens often do so 
\ because of the visa require- 
ments in the U.S. - 
Thousands of visitors to 


mended visa waiver legisla- 
tion. 

Rep. John M. Murphy (D) 
of New York, testifying be- 
fore the committee, said: 

. .The American Bicen- 
tennial is a time not to build 
barriers between men, but to 
bring them together for a 
celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the birth of a nation. 
... Let us share our country 
and its hospitality by remov- 
ing the barriers to theft’ 
visit:" ... 

But Leonard F. Chapman 
Jr., Commissioner of immi- 
gration and Naturalization 
Service, opposes waiving 
the visa regulation. "The 
United States,” he said, "is 
presently inundated with 
millions of illegal aliens, 
many of whom hold or seek 
jobs in competition with 
Americans. With widespread 
unemployment in numerous 
countries throughout the 


— , -- — wwiuiw mrougnout the 
Canada (or nM year'sOJjra- world, work oppwlunlties In 
picBwI lbe discouraged Irdm the United Stateeare a ll 

extending their North Aimt- yfui attraction 
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U.S. of o vuluublc device for 
maintaining such safeguards. 
"That device Is Uio consular 
screening abroad of non- 
immigrant visa applicants" 
he said. "If ineligible, tho 
alien can be rejected In his 
home country before ho can 
even embark for the United 
States. Significantly, Amer- 
ican consuls denied 303,030 
nonimmigrant visa appli- 
cations in 1974. It is therefore 
clear that consular screening 
helps to stem the influx of 
Ineligible visitors, many of 
whom are ineligible because 
they Intend to seek work in 
the United States in violation 
of the immigration law.” 

Another reason against 
enacting the bills before Con- 
gress, declared Mr. Chap- 
roan. is that without the 
safeguard of consular screen- 
ful) the potential for entry by 
terrorists is Increased. "This, 
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In the third world: ruthless past haunts big business 

Kv nnviri II. FrnnriK > . .. . .. ... .. — . _ ... . . ... _ 


By David It. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

Memories are long in the developing coun- 
tries. Their peoples have been told about or 
even remember (he bad old days when 
European and American business adventurers 
scoured the world looking for opportunities to 
make their fortune, oflimes by foul means. 

It was not without reason that the United 
Fruit Company (now United Brands) was 
commonly termed El Pulpo (the octopus) in 
Central America. Cecil Rhodes, the developer 
of South Africa's gold und diamond industries, 
though a complex character, was rut bless in 
his business dealings with native Africans. 
Firestone's domination of Liberia was so great 
that the repayment of a corporate loan to the 
nation in 1952 was celebrated by the erection 
of a monument. An inscription on ii speaks the 
"humiliating and strangulating effects of the 
economy of the nation" uf the 1926 loan. 

Belgium's King Leopold managed the 
Congo, an area the size of Europe, as sole 
lawmaker and owner with such brutality that 
even the tough French Foreign Legion des- 
pised the soldiers from the Belgian Congo as 
barbarians. In organizing the rubber trade in 
that unfortunate country, it has been esti- 
mated that between 5 and R million Congolese 
were killed over 23 years. At the lime of 
Independence in 19i>0, about 4R percent of the 
vart country was given as mining concessions 
to such companies as Union Million:, founded 
by Leopold. Then Soeiele (i one rale, parent 
company of Union Minion*, became heavily 
involved in backing the unsuccessful secession 
war of Katanga. 

Such a recitation of corporate interference 
in the affairs of "third world" nations could go 
on at book length. But times have changed. 
Moral and political standards are higher. 
Multinational companies <MNCs) have largely 
withdrawn from overt political inter ferei ice in 
host nations. 

Comments Louis Turner a research spmal- 
ist at the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs in London: "Companies today are not 
meddling in any signiHcunt way with the 
domestic politics of particular countries. 
There is also little evidence that they are 


persuading intermediary bodies like the CIA 
to do the job Tor them." 

Nonetheless, that does not mean that multi- 
national corporations are no longer politically 
important in world affairs. They are. Today 
this is more a result of their economic might 
than of anything else. Sometimes, a group of 
MNCs can influence their parent nation to cut 
off foreign aid to an "offending" poor country. 
For example, as a result of disputes over 
compensation for expropriated properties, the 
U.S. Government has, in recent years, been 
persuaded to "punish" Chile, Peru, and 
Bolivia by turning off various types of foreign 
aid. Such action has political as well ns 
economic inipuid on a third world nation. 

More important, MNCs have a negative 
power that is not negligible. They can refuse 
to Invest in a nation considered inhospitable. 
Many developing nations, because they recog- 
nize their need for the managerial, financial, 
and technological skills offered by MNCs, 
alter their domestic economic policies to 
attract the huge companies. 

At the same lime, MNCs are often feared in 
developing countries. They may be heirs of an 
imperialist past. And they are agents of 
change, introducing new ideas and values. 
Such agents, notes Walter B. Wriston, chair- 
man of a multinational bank, First National 
City Bank of New York, "have never been 
welcome in any society. It should not surprise 
us, therefore, that the world corporation is 
sometimes unwelcome, even though it is the 
carrier of technology which is the best hope of 
closing the gap between the very rich and the 
very poor." 

In addition, in some ways, MNCs are 
rep resent olives of their parent countries. The 
United Slates Government, for instance, 
clearly regards it own giant corporation:- as 
missionaries for tile free enterprise system 
around the world. Thai is why MNCs are so 
often viciously attacked by communists and 
socialists. 

Outside of ideology, the U.S. believes llmt 
MNCs mv mi'* »i Hu* must (•rnuniatir iw-mis 
available for lifting tile third world countries 
out of their poverty Into a modern industrial 
society. 

In his speech to the special session of the 
United Nations General Assembly Sept. I, 


Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger devoted 
perhaps 10 minutes of his time to multinatio- 
nal companies. (The State Department now 
has an advisory committee on MNCs. It will 
hold its regular meeting later this month.) 

The transnational enterprise. Dr. Kissinger 
stated in that major foreign policy address, 
"may well be one of the most effective engines 
of development." 

After spelling out U.S. alms for an inter- 
national standard of conduct for MNCs and 
their host governments, he concluded: "If the 
world community is committed to economic 
development, it cannot afford to treat trans- 
national enterprises as objects of economic 
warfare. The capacity of the international 
community to deal with this issue construc- 
tively will be an Important test of whether the 
search for solutions or the clash of ideologies 
will dominate our economic future. The 
implications for economic development are 
profound." 

One element in the growing attention given 
multinationals is the growing importance of 
economics in foreign affairs. The nuclear 
stalemate and the durability of guerrilla 
warfare have partially paralyzed the military 
situation. Under those circumstances, power 
politics has become less relevant. 

As a result, national leaders are devoting 


•The Dependence Model: 

This imperialist view of the future, taken 
mostly by leftists, holds that ever-larger 
MNCs will exploit the poorer countries, 
transferring their wealth and resources to the 
rich countries. Decisionmaking power, fi- 
nance, ownership, management, research, 
and development will be located in New York, 
London, Tokyo, and other northern centers. . 
The poor countries will be left with labor-* 
intensive manufacturing and industrial pollu- 
tion. The north-south, rich-poor chasm will 
remain. 

• The Merc ant allst Model: 

In this view, the interdependent world 
economy which lias provided sucli favorable 
environment for tho MNCis coming to an end. 
National interests, not corporate interests, 
will dominate events. In the wake of the 
relative decline of American power and the 
new economic power of the petroleum-export- 
ing countries and other resource-rich nations, 
the major industrial powers will compete 
intensely for markets, investment outlets, and 
sources of raw materials. As the world 
economy divides into regional blocB or eco- 
nomic alliances, the power of the M-NC will 
diminish even though at the cost of some 
economic efficiency. 

Which of the models is most accurate? 

Professor Gilpin forecasts a "confused and 
complex mixture" of all three will evolve. 


more time to international economic relations, complex mixture oi an tnree 
in which MNCs play a major role. MNCs have And perhaps that will be the case, 
become important to the present and future. 

Robert Gilpin, a Princeton University pro- CyrUAMrC DATCC 

fessor of politics and international affairs, CAUnMWbC HA I Co 

analyzes three popular academic models of 

the future for MNCs in ids new book, "U.S. 34 

Power and the Multinational Corporation." 
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• The •'Sovereignty at Ray" Model: Austrian schilling 

This is a libera! model, titled after an Belgian franc 
influential book on MNCs by Harvard U River- Brazilian cruzeiro 

sily Prof. Raymond Vernon. It maintains that British pound 
economic Interdependence of nations nn«l Canadian dollar 
lerhnoliniiiitl wlviiinvs in enmnmniculinns n i,?ish If 
ami inmspur laliun arc making Lite iiulion-alale p^ench franc 

an anaebronfsm. In the interest of world Dufch guilder 
efficiency and domestic economic welfare, Hong j^ org dollar 
the nation’s control over economic affairs will Israeli pound 
continuously give way to MNCs. Haifa n lira 
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Argentine peso .021 

Australian dollar 1.275 

Austrian schilling .055 - 

Belgian franc .025 

Brazilian cruzeiro .110 

British pound 2 069 

Canadian dollar .984 

Colombian peso 034 

Danish krone .167 

French franc .229 

Dutch guilder .380 

Hong Kong dollar .200 

Israeli pound .150 

Italian lira .001 

Japanese yen .003 

Mexican peso .080 

Norwegian krone .1 82 

Portuguese escudo .038 

South African rand 1 .1 55 

Spanish peseta 017 

Swedish krona .230 

Swiss franc .380 

Venezuelan bolivar .234 - 

W. Germany deutsche mark .390 
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Gnats swarm to the rescue in Knotty Pine saga 


The Gnats of Knotty Pine, by Bill Peet. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $6.75. 

Pezzettlno, by Leo Lionni. New York: Pan- 
theon. $4.95. 

Clouds, by Kazuo Niizaka, adapted by Henry 
Stanton. Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley. 
$5.95. 

The Story of Christmas, by Felix Hoffman. 

New York: Atheneum.$G.B5. 

The Little Viking, by Adelaide Boll, from a 
story by Mette Newth. Illustrated by Isolde 
Schmitt-Menzel. New York: Golden Press. 

. $4.50. 
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pages it is easy to see they are blobbed by a 
skillful hand. They convey perfectly the 
ethereal, changeahlcncss of cloud shapes. 

This hook should send children rushing 
outdoors to search the clouds. Hopefully you 
can prevent the loss of their balloon by tying it 
onto a sleeve button. 


By Guernsey LcPelley 

How did anyone with a simple, pronoun- 
cable name like Bill Peet ever sell his first 
children's book? Well, it’s thank goodness he 
did, and no one seems to mind that he is not a 
Slovakian translating from the Norwegian or 
Flemish. 

The Gnats of Knotty Pfne is a sharp, 
uncompromising story against hunting, so it 
probably won't be a big seller in homes with a 
moosehead over the mantel or antler hatracks 
in the hall. It is full of those audacious, loving 
caricatures of animals which Bill Peet does so 
well In free, crayon style. 

The story almost has a plot. The animals are 
worried about the start of hunting season when 
the Gnats come in and save the day. Not only 
are the hunters completely defeated but not 
one single Gnat got swatted I These may have 
been very noble Gnats, but they're not on my 
endangered species list. 

Pezzetttno is a slmplistically silly story 
about a “thing" which is so small it thlnkB it is 
part of something else. The illustrations, 
artistically outrageous, suggest modern lin- 
oleum. Since small children live close to the 
linoleum they may appreciate this offbeat 
quality enough to make the book a success. 

Parents who are Educators, with masters 
degrees in child psychology, may also see 
"PezzettW designed as a professional rem- 
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From "The Qnala of Knotty Pino" 


Glum moose awaits fate — but valiant Insects are massing 


edy for Bmall fry schizoids. But never mind, 
the youngster will probably be able to identify 
with the mixed-up microcosm and think it is a 
fun thing. 

as it turnB out the little “thing” discovers 
he 1 b all himself and not part of something 
else. Presumably this is a happy ending; both 
for children and whatchamacalllts . 


Finding shapes of castles and ogres in the 
fair weather clouds has been a favorite game 
since children were first told to come in out of 
the rain. Mary and Tom are the cloud- 
watchers in Clouds and the loss of their red 
balloon creates its own cloud drama in the sky. 

Although the illustrations consist mostly of 
cloud-like blobs of white paint on deep blue 


The Slory of Christina* is retold faithfully 
and sensitively mui reverently from the King 
James version of l he Bible. But it is (h e 
surpassing excellence of the art work which 
mukes this book luiusunl . 

The paintings are sharply modern without 
losing the essential human quality. 

King Herod is properly cartooned inhisrage 
ami the eventual homecoming of Joseph, 
Mary and Jesus safely to Nazareth never loses 
sight of the child's viewpoint. 

Hardly anyone draws realistic pictures (oca 
children’s hook anymore, and Isolde Schmltt- 
Menzel is no exception with her pleasing child, 
styled trees, animals and people In Ike Little 
Viking. 

The slory isn't so great that it deserves the 
two credits the publisher has given It. It's 
about a little Viking boy who sails to “a place 
of worm sunshine" where he finds a lion. 
"Eric soon made friends with the lion. He 
talked to it And stroked its silky fur. 1 ' 

Well, that's pretty much it. Eric does take 
the lion back to Norway where it slretchesout 
in n cozy place and listens to stories. But there 
is something slightly un-Viking about the 
whole thing, and unlion ton, fur that matte. 
But still, it did take nerve after feeding bin 
some bread and fish for Eric to walk over and 
stroke the lion's fur. 

It's a fairly good book, but not to be read at 


Guernsey LeiVfh'y, the Monitor's edito- 
rail riirhinnixt, is cif.s<i Hie author of 
children's stories nnd the creator of 
"Tubby." 


Jinnie’s holiday 
to remember 


Marra’s World, by Elizabeth Coatsworth. New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovieh. $7.50 

Last Night 1 Saw Andromeda, by Charlotte 
Anker. New York: Henry Z. Walck. $6.95. 

Touch mark, by Mildred Lawrence. New 
York: New York: Harcourt Brace Jovnnov- 
ich. $7.50 

Gran at Coaigate, by Winifred Cawley. New 
York: Holt Rinehart and Winston. $6.50 
London: Oxford. £1.95. 

A Griffon's Nest, by Betty Levin. New York: 
Macmillan. $9.95 


By Susan Cooper 

These are all novels for the 9-to-l4 age- 
range: the first two brushing the lower limit, 
the last two close to the upper . 

Marra’s World Is an enchanting, fey story 
about the way a small girl gradually finds love 
and security, to warm a bewildering, mother- 
less life with a father and grandmother who 
dislike her. Touching a little on the old stories 


of seal -people, it paints the life of a Maine 
island community as delicately as the poi- 
gnant simplicity of Mar ra's nature. ■ 

Last Night I Saw Andromeda has three 
fashionable sociological virtues: heroine in- 
stead of hero, black and white playmates, a 
divorce without a cop-out happy ending. None 
is overstressed, and a neat balance is kept in 
tills gentle tale of unscientific Jenny, cherish- 
ing her new interest in archaeology in the 
hope of impressing the scientist father whom 
she sees only on Sundays. Accompany the gift 
of this book with a ten-cent fossil from the 
local Science Museum shop and you might 
even found a career. 

Touch in ark is pretty timely too; its strong- 
minded 14-year -old heroine, Nabby, frustra- 
ted by her skirts in her aim of apprenticing 
herself to a pewlerer, not only finds herself 
playing a significant part in the beginnings of 
the American Revolution, but finally wins 
apprenticeship after all. The story swings 
along through a highly skilled evocation of 


unibei-lnnd dialect; the effort is vastly worth- 
while. This hook won the 1974 Guardian award 
in Britain for its highly readable tale of 
eleven-year-old Jinnie's brief holiday trip 
from her strait-laced home to the warm, lively 
world of her mother’s family, working-class 
miners “a cut above” most. The boy-girl 
tensions of older cousins, the looming General 
Strike, the endless sturdy eating: all are 
wonderfully vivid. 

The last book is for real Readers, ages 
ten and up. A Griffon’B Neat continues and 
most satisfyingly fulfills the brilliant juggling 
of lime and place Betty Levin achieved in 
“The Sword of Culann." Through wonderful 
atmospheric description a modern Mnine 
island merges into the Orkneys of nine and 
twelve centuries ago, and young Claudia and 
Evan grow through a complex of rolntlonshi|>s 
in their spell-wrapped travelling between now 
and then, proof and perhaps, thought and 


memory. A luilr raising ancient battle ismadfc 
as real as a lively modern auction. This is the 
kind of I mok the rigid children will read again 
and again. 

.S’ 1 1 sun (.‘iio/x'i \s frilrsf iiowf for older 
children, "The Grey Kin/:” lie* J l,st 
been finhlLsheif. 


(Many of these hooks are expected In h* 
available out side the ll.K.A. shortly.) 
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18th-century life, its portrait of ordinary 
people inside extraordinary events makina it 


people inside extraordinary events making it 
one of the best Bicentennial books yet. 

Young Americans reading Gran at Coaigate 
should adjust thoir ears for some North - 
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Coburn Press is pleased to announce its latest, publication ... 
ELEVEN SCRIPTURAL SONGS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
for Medium Voice with Piano oi Organ 


All of the longs in this collection are published here 
for the first time — all .original- sucred solos with 
Biblical texts. Many arc in a musical style familiar to . 
man congregations. The Publishers recognise, how- 
ever, that some of these songs will seem oiresciogly 
oew to many. Soloists and congregations seeking . 
fresh, new music will find this collection meeting a 
need. Each song is of a high musical and insptnrlonal 
quality, and in keeping with the American Bicenten- 
nial the collection features outstanding, native-born 
composers. 


Available through your dealer or direct 
from ths publisher. Pfase add 50c 



Publishers’ Choice 
New England Book Show 


SPECIAL OFFER— >$19.50 <iiook. jhi> 

(tnaluaina postage) 

(regularly $Si .60) 


SHADWOLD PRESS 

312 Maine St,, Kannebunkport, Maine 04046 
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' par volums lor pottage and handling. 
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Tom Stoppard’s ‘Travesties’ 
triumphs in Broadway run 


Hy John Beaufort 

New York 

"Travesties” is a dazzling skyrocket of a 
play, a breath taking word flight into the Wilde 
blue yonder of Tran Stoppard's imagination. 

In this newly arrived British import, the 
author best known for “Rosencrantz and 
Guildenatern Aro Dead" and “Jumpers" 
takes off from the launching pad of a quite 
mundane situation for a stratospheric flight of 
fact and fantasy. The literary rocket explodes 
with sparks and fire. 

The main action of the play at the Ethel 
Barrymore Theater occurs in Zurich, 1917, in 
a section of the public library, in the drawing 
room of a minor British diplomat, and in the 
diplomat's luridly clouded halls of memory. 

The first of Mr. Stoppard's travesties has to 
do with memoir writing itself, as consular 
official Henry Carr recalls mostly imagined 
contacts with Lenin. Lenin’s wife, James 
Joyce, and Dndaist Tristan Tzara. It isa literal 
fact that Carr (John Wood) acted in a Zurich 
performance of “The Importance of Being 
Ernest” produced by Joyce. Mr. Stoppard 
embroiders this documcnlary centerpiece 
with all sorts of fringes and tassels. Thus, for 
instance, his two principal women are named 
Cecily (Beth Morris i, a Zurich librarian, and 
Gwendolen (Meg Wynn «»\vrh>, fare's 
younger sister •• nfli-i iln> hm lines i»l I he 
Wilde classic. 

To return to the beginning uf the flashback, 
Carr, the retired minor diplomat, makes 
several slurls on his fanciful memoirs. In a 
sudden, highly satisfying coup tie theatre, the 
doddering niemnrist sheds a. shabby great coal 
and steps forth in the youthful splendor of 
Carr, the diplomat and dandy. With Wildcat) 
interpolallonsn and Wilder allusions, ex- 
cerpts. puns, limericks and song-mu I -dance 
fofor/uries, Mr. Stopjiord constructs his care- 
fully calculated jigsaw puzzle. 

Carr's histrionic triumph (“Not Ernest, the 
other ono"l and his failure to avert Lenin’s 
departure for Moscow in a scaled train 
counterpoint each other in a succession of 
comic absurdities. Henry Carr footles while 
Lenin burns with consuming political passion. 
The travesties of war and international in- 


trigue, of art and literature, climax in a final 
bitter travesty as Lenin mounts the rostrum to 
reveal the revolutionary reolpolitik which 
crushes individual rights and liberties and 
destroys the artist. 

The Royal Shakespeare Company perfor- 
mance directed by Peter Wood is a model of 
stylish histrionics. As Carr, John Wood plays 
the (ext like a virtuoso soloist in a beautifully 
balanced concerto. His minor diplomat is both 
hilarious and tit times very touching. Besides 
those already mentioned, the excellent com- 
pany includes Tim Curry (Tzara), James 
iiooth (Joyce), Harry Tomb (Lenin), Frances 
Cuko (Lenin's wife), and John Bott (Carr’s 
decorously subversive manservant). 

Carl Toms has designed scenery and cos- 
tumes of a theatricality to suit a comic 
extravaganza which is provocative and chal- 
lenging, sometimes profound and moving, and 
altogether a marvelous evening in the theater. 

While totally different in form, content, and 
expression, the long-awaited "Kennedy’s 
Children" (Golden) provides acuriously apt if 
disturbing companion piece to “Travesties." 
It gained immense international acclaim in 
London. Like Mr. Stoppard, Robert Patrick is 
isolating a segment of history — in this case 
tin* 'tills in the l Ini led States. "Kennedy’s 
children" looks bock with biting Irony, 
indignation, and despair to those tense and 
turbulent times, with their too vulnerable 
idealism and traumatic assassinations. Once 
more, we cun front reminders of n divisive war 
and its awful casualties as well as of a youth 
movement which began with peace and flow- 
ers, only to end up with drugs and violence. 
The play's occasional obscenities recall the 
verbal graffiti of the era. 

One of Mr. Patrick's victimized dim- actors 
observes that the '70s an* the garbage uf the 
'tiOs — o conclusion which the remainder of 
the decade could yet refute. The turnaround 
may already have begun. In any event, that Is 
hevond the province of “Kennedy’s Chil- 
dren." The five hahituees of the Lower East 
Side bar in which the play Is set are a former 
fashion-magazine worker turned teacher 
(Barbara Montgomery); a homosoxual actor 
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Meg Wynn Owen, Tim Curry in Tom Stoppard's 'Travesties' 


(Don Parker) who laments the demise of the 
bizarre underground theater he knew; a drug- 
addicted Vietnam veteran (Michael Sacks); a 
battered and disillusioned flower child (Kaiul- 
nni Lee ' ; and a pretty blonde (Shirley Knight ) 
who once dreamed of becoming the next 
Marilyn Monroe. 

In a series of slream-nf-consciousness 
monologues, these desperate and disheart- 
ened people tell their symbolic stories as 
if to an invisible audience. Mi*. Patrick uses 
the device with considerable ingenuity and the 


play is well acted under Clive Donner's 
direction. But even though they evoke certain 
aspects of the '60s, the Intensely subjective 
self-explorations tend to become over- 
extended, if not repetitive. Only the teacher 
seems to have retained some residue of 
inspiration from her vivid memories of the 
Kenncdys and the Camelot mystique. Other- 
wise, Mr. Patrick has assembled a renmHnt of 
bibulous losers for whose shattered illusions 
lie sees a New York Lower East Side bar as n 
fitting repository. 


‘Kennedy’ playwright; brilliant talent 


BvMtcliiioM.cci-li 

Loudon 

“Success" is a word too easily thrown 
around. In the case of "Kennedy's Children,” 
it means something special. It has been trebly 
earned. For the play is an American play by 
an American playwright which only found its 
initial success In London through the deter- 
mined efforts of Its American producer. 

The producer with the faith is Don Parker, 
who also acts in the production. The play- 
wright, a brilliant new light on the inter- 
national theater scene, is Robert Patrick. 

"It was something I had to write," said Mr. 
Patrick when we called while the play was 
still in London, "but I hadn't planned to 
produce it. Don optioned it after the workshop 
production (which quite satisfied me) and if H 
hadn't been for his persistence 1 wouldn’t 
have done It again." 

He readily agreed to an Interview which 
happened to coincide with his return from 
directing a production of “Kennedy’s Chil- 
dren” in South Africa. Is "Kennedy's Chil- 
dren" a typical play? 

"No," he says with great firmness. “There 
is no such thing as a typical play for me, 
because I write whatever I feel like seeing at 


that time 1 don’t wrilc ploys in order to write 
them. They're done so I can go and sec them 
in n theater. Most of my plays are written in a 
day. ” He pauses, grinning happily and enjoy- 
ing the effect of his statement. “Oh, l think 
about them for a very Jong time, and then I sit 
down and write them." 

But was "Kennedy's Children," two ioiigish 
acts, written In a day? 

"No, it wasn't. I wrote U in bits. Each 
evening, friends would- come round to my 
apartment in the Village [Greenwich Village, 
New York 1 where I was then living, and I'd 
read what I’d written — like a radio serial. (I - 
was brought up on radio, movies, and maga- 
zines — that was my culture.) It's a new kind 
of play, and even If for me the piece was 
depressing I could see there was something in 
it lor all sort's of people. 

"1 spend most of my time sitting on the side 
and watching people. I suppose my whole life 
was collecting material for ‘Kennedy's Chil- 
dren.' And in New York I had the horror of 
watching people I knew on a big downward 
slide. As time went on during the '60s it 
■became more and more obvious what had 
happened to a generation.' 1 
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women — 

From all over the world: handbags as works of art 



By Diana Loercher 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

One of the most indispensable objects in a 
woman’s life is her bag, repository of money, 
identification, and varying amounts of per- 
sonal paraphernalia. The contents is a micro- 
cosm of her world, and to know it is to know 
the woman. Thus, there is almost a taboo in 
our culture against opening a woman's purae, 
for this mundane object is an intimate 
possession that contains almost sacred se- 
crets. 



Plaited cord, shell bag, New Guinea 



But despite their importance bags are not 
only carried but taken for granted, and the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts has given 
them at last attention that is long overdue in 
its current exhibition, “Homage to the Bag," 
on ' view through Jan. 4. For as every 
anthropologist knows, a culture reveals itself 
In its most commonplace practices and ob- 
jects. 




PUrse 1974, by Michael B, Rlegel 


Gold bag 1971, by Jerry McMillan 


Shoes: T-straps with everything 


While most of the bags are 20th-century 
American and European, a sufficient number 
come from Africa, South America, Central 
America, and Asia to give the show a cross- 
cultural and universal dimension. 


Many of the ethnic bags on display use 
natural materials, such as leather or wool, and 
are decorated with feathers, shells, or beads. 
The craftsmanship is outstanding, an inge- 
nious harmony of function and beauty. Most 
striking in design are the elaborately pat- 
terned, woven wool bags from Peru, Mexico, 
and Afghanistan, a strong but seemingly 
delicate raffia bag from Ethiopia, a cornhusk 
bag made by the Nez Perce Indians, an 
exquisite leather box purse from the Upper 
Volta, a, dainty cord purse decorated with 
shells from New Guinea, an envelope bag with 
bells from the Philippines, and an elegant 
•‘fold-over” purge of leather and metal from 
Tibet. 


Chinese embroidered silk bag 


In the "bagB of fashion” category, ornate 
beaded bags from France too tiny to hold more 
than a perfume bottle or handkerchief, and a 
sumptuous silk drawstring bog from China are 
lovely bits of frou-frou. 


By Phyllis Feldkamp 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Suits and suit looks are back, and the women 
wearing them are finding they can suit 
themselves to a T. A T-strap, that is — the shoe 
style that began its ascent to popularity one 
year ago and is selling like gangbusters. 

Although not all T-straps are expensive, 
customers like the style so much they are 
happy to pay real money for it. Recently, a 
photograph of the Anne Klein high-heeled 
gray kid T-strap pump appeared on (he 
fashion page of a mass-circulation Phila- 
delphia newspaper. More than 40 readers 
phoned to ask where to buy it. Sold at the Saks 
Fifth Avenue Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 
branch, the women were not in the least pul 
off by the stiff price ( more than $50) . 

In addition to looking right with a suit (the T 
has a way of flattering legs), the style is 
perfect for lale-day fluttcry crepes or mnllc 
Jerseys. 

A Rayne version of the famous Chanel beige 
kid with black crepe tip is now available. 

Other dressy Ts with slender straps will 
proliferate in satin and gold or silver kid as the 
holiday season approaches. 
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Yves Saint Laurent T-straps 


Latvian grandmothers won’t be left holding baby 


In the sportier mood, there arc two-tone T- 
slraps in full-winter color combinations such 
us lodcn and tan. Also, some spectator Tj 
combine suede and perforated calf with 
stacked leather heels in wine or nisi. 

Wedge-soled T-straps may be of the high 
rocker type with open toes imd eulouttrim.or 
almost fin l mid styled like u little girl’s 
summer piny shoe. H Is possible to find crepe- 
soled T-strups, finis with T-straps, and cvcnT- 
strap sneakers. 

In fact, if Ihc T-strap is for you (and fl lot of 
people are discovering il is j you can build up a 
T-strap ward mix* almost ns extensive as your 
collection of T-sliirls. The vnrloly Is that great. 


By Elizabeth Pond 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Riga. U.S.S.R. 

The grandmothers of Latvia are up In arms. In a generation 
gap with a difference, they are rebelling against their 
daughters. 

In brief, the grandmothers think they are being exploited as 
permanent unpaid babysitters, and they have had enough of 
It. They want to do their own thing. 

"As soon ns mothers become grandmothers they devote 
themselves to social life — dancing groups, choirs, lectures, 
different clubs," complained one mother who could not get 
either grandmother to baby-sit for her. 

In a letter to the Riga newspaper Cine, B. Rumniece 
continued, "Nowadays grandmothers and grandfathers are 
studying at driver courses, sitting in cafes and chatting, or 
raising cactuses.” 

In fact, Mrs. Rumniece complains, it has gotten so "the 
majority of the audience at all the best concerts and poetry 
evenings are of the age of grandmothers, because they have . 
the time to queue up for tickets, and they have the free 
evenings." ' , • : ' ' * 

. Grandmothers want to Hve, too, AnnaBrodele retorted In a 
response to thp letter writer. They have already denied 
themselves things in raising their own children, and; they do 
not understand why the new generation of mothers ts not 
willing to take this same responslbUiyt. Of course, grand- 
mothers are delighted by the arrival of grandchildren and 


"The father and mother would like to see a new pluy , go to a 
film or visit an exhibition, hear a concert, or go out of town on 
Sundays. But when the child is still a toddler, not everybody 
can find a baby-sitter, as this Job is not popular." 

Well, replies Grandmother Brodolc, mothers should have 
thought of that before they became mothers. 

Forgetting the grandchildren is all right, Mrs. Uumnicco 
says a bit ironically, for those grandparents who still work 
after retirement age because they want expensive furniture 
or television sets. But it is not fair for a young mother to have 
to give up her work and career for a whole year just because 
an idle grandmother "categorically says no" to taking care of 
the grandchild "because she wants to live." 


^ Arthur T 
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Tomato-Cheese Pie 


want to help. But they do not tyant to be stuck' with all the 
washing, lifting, and funning after the children. 


In part, this new argument reflects changing life-styles. A 
generation ago Latvian wives generally moved in with their 


husbands' parents. There was built-in baby-sitting by the 
husband’s mother . 

These days, however, young couples try to get their own 
apartments as soon as they can. And in the Baltic republics, 
where there Is less of a housing shortage than in Russia, they 
usually succeed within a few.yearsof marriage. 

Whatever the cause Mrs. Rumniece does hot like the result. . 
Yopng 20-year-oJd parents Are just the age, she says, when 
"they want to ,see everything, hear everything, and be 


Quanth/eg are given in U.S. measurements. A spoon 
ts slightly smaller than the Br(t(sh'eqp|valentand a U.S. 
cup equals 5/8 British cup. ' 

2 cups fresh bread crumbs • ■ 

Vi cup mar gaflne or melted butter 
1 cup shredded cheddar cheese 
■l ean (16 oimeeq) peeled tomatoes 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 

2 teaspoon 9 instant mine ed onion . 

1 teaspoon salt ' V. ... ; 

VteasjHxm sugar ; " . 

Vi teaspoon Crushed basil 

2 eggs, beaten _ 

% cup milk ' 

Combine crumba.margarlne, and y* cupcheese 
Press into 9-mdh pie plate. Bake at 4Q0 degrees F io 
minutes or until llghtlybrowned. Cool. 

Drain liquid from tomatoes- into saucepan; blend In 
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School without 
a generation gap 

By Ann Kenrick 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sutton-in-Ashfieid, Notts, England 

Stewart Wilson, enthusoistic headmaster of 
the Sutton Comprehensive School cares about 
the adults as well as the children of his town. 

‘•It's been neglected since the '30s. It's a 
tight community of 40,000 — mostly coal 
miners — and because both men and women 
work night shifts they have time on their 
hands during the day,” he says. And this is' 
what has led to a unique community venture. 

The comprehensive school, enrollment 
1,200, is the focal point for an eight-acre 
community center which, when finished In 
1976, will have an ice rink, bowls hall, sports 
facilities, concert hall, theater, restaurants, a 
day center with special facilities for the 
elderly and the handicapped, a play center for 
preschoolers, a teachers' center, and adminis- 
trative offices. 

Already the school tsopen for all ages. Some 


elders study in special adult classes; some mix 
with the younger pupils. 

“How is the idea working out after two 
years?” I asked. Mr. Wilson admitted that he 
would like to see even more townsfolk using 
the center more freely. * 

Parents are encouraged to come in and see 
the school in action and join in a class if they 
wish. Also, each group of 24 school-age pupils 
is assigned a tutor who follows the children 
through their entire time at Sutton Com- 
prehensive. 

These tutors see each child every day, have 
lunch with them, visit parents in their homes 
at least once a year, and are responsible for 
seeing that parents feel free to join in their 
children's classes or use any of the other 
facilities of the school. Parents, for example, 
help out in the food-serving areas, the wood- 
working room, the needlework classes, and sit 
in among pupils In the big dining room for a 
hot noon meal. 

Mr. Wilson explained that the adults seemed 
most interested in the handcraft classes, but 
that there are now more than 50 enrolled in a 
class for nonreaders. “One lady,” he said, 
“always relied on her husband to read for her. 
Now she is a widow and is learning to read for 
herself ; and is making new friends, too.” 




A number of evening classes are held and 
pupils, too, can come back for them. Espe- 
cially popular are foreign language classes on 
Saturday mornings which enroll whole fami- 
lies. 

The day center Is already well used. 
Handicapped and older folk are given instruc- 
tion in pottery, basket weaving, and toy 
making. Products not taken home are sold to 
the public. 

I was given a special tour of the school by 
students Richard Tennant and Mark Baddely. 

First we visited the home management unit 
with its beautifully equipped kitchens. A 
cooking class was in progress. A "con- 
venience” food recipe was being used. It was 
made up of minced meat, onions, and a tin of 
farmhouse thick soup topped with dumplings. 
The boys were as enthusiastic as the girls over 
the homemade dumplings and the dish really 
smelled good! 

In the science lab next door various ex- 
periments were going on. Two boys were 
measuring energy sources. One told me “a 
man using his own muscle power can produce 
energy up to the rate of .02 kilowatts." He and 
his partner were measuring the energy 
sources of natural gas, paraffin, coal, and 
coke. 


A girl proudly showed me a nylon thread she 
had just made. She explained to me how It was 
done, a complicated process. The science lab 
had plenty of space and all the latest equip- 
ment for such experiments. ■ 

Mark and Richard then took me to the music 
department which was obviously a favorite 
with them. It comprised a large teaching room 
with a generous supply- of instruments, small 
booths for record playing, and piano practice 
rooms leading off it. There is also a concert 
hall. 

The teacher in charge said the young people 
in the area are especially interested in choral 
singing. "We have some famous choirs up 
here including the Huddersfield choir" she 
explained. 

She has started an evening class and 
between 30 and 40 come back to learn more. 
She was waiting for an adult class to come 
while I was with her. In the meantime three 
girls came in with a Glockenspiel they had 
been making In the metalwork class. The 
teacher had asked them to check it with the 
piano for accuracy of sound. The girls tested it 
with an octave of the piano and were delighted 
when.lt rang true. 
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U.S. tests solutions to child drinking problem 


By Curtis J. SItomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Angeles 

A drive is being launched by public and 
private groups across the U.S. to curb alcohol 
, abuse among leen-agers. ___ ___ 

Specialists say that the impact of alcohofuse 
already has reached, crisis proportions among 
tens of thousands of youths. Scores of rehabili- 
tation programs have hit the mark. 

Projects include: 

• A New York City-based program that 
enlists student leaders In weekend training to 
teach them the facts about alcoholism so they 
may spread the word to classmates. 

• A Philadelphia "big buddy" that encour- 
ages college and older high school students to 
"rap" with younger children about alcohol 
abuse, Directed mainly at inner-city blacks, 
participants make their own movies, stage 
puppet shows, and use other recreational 
outlets to counter liquor use. 

• A teacher-training project in the white 
middle-class suburb of Somerville, Mas- 
sachusetts, where health, sciences, and hu- 
manities Instructors work with principals and 
parents to alert youngsters to the dangers of 
alcohol overuse. 

colleges and universities 


• A counseling plan for runaway teen-agers. 
The Washington-based National Youth Al- 
ternatives Project focuses on training staff to 
detect latent drinking problems among runa- 
way youth in 13 residential facilities across the 
U.S. 

« An early-age prevention-of-alcoholism ex- 
periment just started in 11 small communities 
in California, Colorado, and Texas — under 
the aegis of the delinquency prevention- 
oriented Social Advocates of Youth, headquar- 
tered In San Francisco. 

• Television documentaries and study 
guides for hundreds of thousands of Los 
Angeles and Orange County, Calif., school 
youngsters — paving the way for classroom 
discussions on alcohol abuse. 

The National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism (NIAAA) ticks off alarming fig- 
ures: 1.3 million youths between 12 and 17 
with serious drinking problems; one-third of 
all high school students intoxicated at least 
once a month: arrests for teen-age drunken 
driving tripled in the past 15 years; more than 
50 percent of those killed on the road In 
alcohol-related accidents still in their teens. 

Just this week, a college student in Reno, 


Nevada, lost his life as a result of alcohol 
poisoning during a three-day drinking spree 
required for Initiation into nn off-cainpus 
fraternity. Police reported the victim had 40 
times the amount of alcohol in his system than 
was needed to make him drunk. 

Judith Katz, chief of NIAAA ’s youth educa- 
tion branch says the federal government Is 
spending $2.5 million this year to bolster 
alcohol-prevention projects in local commu- 
nities. But these funds are meager, she 
indicates, compared to the $186 million which 
is poured into treatment programs. 

"We have to let kids know they have the 
right to abstain. A lot of pressure is on them, 
and we need io help them make their own 
decisions [about drinking I," the NIAAA offi- 
cial said in a telephone interview. 

Almost all the program directors raid 
antialcohol-abuse leaders contacted by this 

colleges and u niversities 


newspaper pinpointed tlml drinking is broadly 
glamorized by U.S. television and motion 
pictures. « Monitor correspondent John Dillin 
recently reported the extent of alcohol use 
portrayed in prime-time television shows.) 

Janet Sehnuickler, project coordinator for 
an nlcohol deteetlon project among delinquent 
youth says: "Television enn lie counter- 
productive. it should he mure aware of youth 
impact. The first thing kids see is someone 
coming home from work having a martini. 
And almost every time there's a stress 
situation, they turn to the bottle." 

Experts cite other reasons for teen-age 
alcoholism: the increase in adult drinking and 
acreplnnce of the habit among youth, new 
laws lowering the age for purchasing liquor In 
many slates, peer pressure, and liquor- 
industry thrusts lo promote such products as 
"pop” wines. 


You don't 
hove to go to 

o big college 

to prepare for 

a big world. 


Agnes Scott College is ready to prepare you 
for the world beyond the college campus, 
because your learning experiences are not 
confined to the traditional classroom. 

Pursue an education appropriate to your 
individual goals through majors offered in 23 
fields of liberal arts study., .options for a self- 
designed major. . . a Dual Degree Program with 
Georgia Tech ... an 8 to 1 student/ professor ratio 
. ..the academic, social, and cultural resources 
of Atlanta. Expand -your education into Atlanta 
which serves Agnes Scott as a larger campus. ' 
Extend beyond Atlanta to Washington. D C. 
through internships in economics and 
political science. Explore the world of 
learning through the study abroad pro- 
grams in the universities of Europe. 

Seek your own course . . . investigate 
your potential . . . realize your compe- 
tence. All these directions are possible 
because Agnes Scott, as a woman's col- 
lege, neither limits a student's role nor 
prescribes her future. 

Write or call for additional information. 

ames scoff 

ocollegeU 

Box I, Decatur, Georgia 30030 
404) 373-2571 
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examination grades. . 

* Certificate of European Studies. . i‘. 

Tuition S1.S70 . . S&90 one semesj^r 
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EN FRANCE 
Instltut Universitaire Am6ricain 
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En collaboration avec le College Universitaire d’Avignon 
(Universite de Provence) 
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• Frais d'Etudes: $890 pour tin semcstre; $I,A70 pour Tanner. 

Pour tout reuse if* ii nut nit . n rire {fnir , iri'oii) 
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Johnny’s parents can’t read either 


By Clayton Jones 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

New findings that one out of five American 
adults lacks enough basic skills to count 
change, rend o newspaper, or write a job 
application mean that U.S. ecucation needs 
major “rethinking," according to a senior 
federal official here. 

U.S. Education Commissioner Terrel H. 
Bell calls the findings "rather startling” “At 
one time, if a person could read or write, he 
would function in our society,” he said. “But 
we now conclude that Is not so.” 

Tiie findings come from a $1 million, four- 
year study of 10,000 people conducted for the 
Office of Education. They show that over half 
of American adults barely have the skills 
needed to function in the United States in the 
1970s. 

The survey, by Opinion Research Corpo- 
ration of Princeton, New Jersey, shows that 
almost 34.7 million adult Americans are 
incompetent in such consumer tasks as read- 
ing a grocery ad, writing a grocery list, 
computing the unit price of a grocery item, 
and determining the best stores to shop in. 
Another 39 million jusl “get by" in coping 
with consumer basics. 

Also, 30 percent of American adults (35 
million) cannot road a flight schedule or bus 
schedule. Thirteen percent (15 million) can- 
not address an envelope. And 58 percent (GH.5 
million) cannot understand a paragraph de- 
scribing rights under arrest. 

Dr. Bell acknowledged that the study 


confirms cries by many students for more 
“relevancy” in dealing with adult life. “We 
have moved into a decade in which the need 
for capability is being superseded by 'copea- 
bility,’ “he added. 

The report stated, “as long as ‘literacy’ is 
conceived to be nothing more than the ability 
to read and write one’s name, or to score at 
some low grade level on a standardized test 
developed for children, then the United States 
probably does not have a significant prob- 
lem." Said Dr. Bell, “We now know that we 
prepare people for further education but not 
to meet the demands of living. ” 

Several states, in response to earlier signs 
that high school curricula should offer more 
than college preparatory courses, now require 
students to pass “competency” tests in real 
life roles before they can graduate. 

Freshmen in high schools in Oregon, for 
instance, are now taking courses in personal 
development, social responsibility, and career 
development rather than college-directed 
training. Mississippi, Texas, and Alabama also 
are converting to the new training. 

“Teachers will require significant retrain- 
ing in order to function effectively In provid- 
ing basic education for adult life," the report 
said. 

Are schools failing or is American society 
getting too complex? asks study director Dr. 
Norvell Northcult, from the University of 
Texas. 

“The gap is widening between what adults 
know and what is demanded of them,” he says. 
The picture is more dismal than had been 
believed previously, he said. 



Hop! brave at work 
This young pupil at a community school on (he he answci 
11 op l Reservation, Arizona, is having a private with othei 
reading lesson, specially tailored to hln needs proved to 
where he can progress at Ills own speed. First children 1 
the machine projects text onto the wall, then sav. 


he answers questions — not In competition 
with other pupils but with himself. This has 
proved to be a successful way to help Indian 
children do well at school, Indian educulors 
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Bulgaria looks West 
for technology 


By Eric Bourne 
Special Correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Sofia, Bulgaria 

At noon each day the main hotel here 
presents earnest drawing-room renditions of 
Bach transcriptions or Strauss waltzes on 
piano, violin, and cello. The musicians are 
three women wearing flowing green gowns. 

The tables are occupied mainly by Soviet 
and Western businessmen in about equal 
numbers. 

It is all rather typical of today's Bulgaria — 
firmly linked to the Soviet Union, staid in Its 
cultural tastes, anxious that Western musical 
and other cultural imports shall not be too far 
out, and eager to see Western goods and 
technology pour in. 

Bulgarian ambitions and targets range high. 
West Germany Is easily the biggest Western 
trade partner. Bulgaria is asking Bonn for a 
massive credit for industrial expansion, in- 
cluding extraction of oil from the country's 
vast shale reserves, though technology in this 
field is not very advanced even in the West. 

With France, Bulgaria has a 10-year agree- 
ment- for joint ventures in chemical and 
petrochemical industries, developing energy 
and raw material resources, shipbuilding, and 
installation here of French fiber plants. This 
year also brought long-term credits from 
Austria ($120 million) and Japan ($100 mil- 
lion). 

.Trade with the United States has jumped 
remarkably. Worth only $5 million in 1072, it 
topped $30 million last year and was more than 
$40 million In the first half of this. 


Nevertheless, well over two-thirds of Bulga- 
rian trade is with the Soviet Union and the 
other East bloc nations, and that is not likely 
to change any more than the total political and 
ideological commitment to the Soviet Alliance 
is. 

In return for this loyalty and stability, the 
country has undoubtedly received much from 
the Soviets in terms of industrialization. But 
the eager pursuit now of more trade and 
economic cooperation with the West suggests 
some realization that there are limits to what 
even the big ally can do, and that it is to the 
West Bulgaria must look for the latest 
technologies to modernize and carry indus- 
trial development further. 

In recent years, Bulgaria has progressed 
visibly. There has been a spurt in building 
well-Iaid-out suburban housing and hotels 
(though quality aqd finish still lag), there are 
more cars, and a well stocked and usually 
stable consumer market. 

But there is room for change , says a talented 
young economist. "We need less cen- 
tralization. It is, however, a question of time. 
After only 30 years we still don't have enough 
qualified and able manager material." 

One meets many such educated young 
people — patriotic, proud of their not-so-long- 
ago backward country's accomplishments, 
but conscious also of its shortcomings, of 
curbs on such things as travel, and of 
excessive official anxieties about Western 
culture. 

Their? is the technically qualified gener- 
ation that will have to be listened to In a few 
years. 
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tuoKVO. Bulymu 


An eager market for the West 


La Bulgarie se tourne vers Bulgarien liebaugelt mit der 
I’Ouest pour la technologie Technologie des Westens 


par Eric Bourne les 6 premiers mois dc l'annee en 

Correspondant special du coin s. 

Christian Science Monitor Toutefois, plus des deux tiers du 

commerce bulgare se fait nvec I’Union 
Sofia, Bulgarie sovietique el les autres nations du bloc 
Chaque jour & midi'l’hotel principal de 1'Est et cette situation ne changers 
ici pr£sente au public des Interprets- vralsemblublement pas plus que 1'en- 
tions fiddles, du genre salon, de gagemcnt politique et iddologique total 
transcriptions de Bach ou des valses envers l'Alliance sovittique. 
de Strauss pour piano, violon et violon- En retour de cette loynuld et de cette 
celle. L’orchestre se compose de trois stobilite, le pays n inconlcstnblemont 
femmes vetues de longues robes verles. regu beaucoup do la port des Soviets 
Les tables sont occupies principalc- cn Hide induslricllo. Mais Tardcur avee 
ment par des hommes d'affaires sovieti- l a ^ en , e Ul Bul g&vie ehevche maintenant 
ques et occidentaux en nombre k peu “ developper son commerce nvec i’Oucst 

cnnl pt fl ptfltlliv imp pnnnr^nitinn nmnnminiin 


pr£s egal. 

Tout cela est plus ou moins typique 


et a elabliv une cooperation economique 
fait supposer qu’elle se rend compte 
qu’il y a des limites 6 ce que meme 


u,, i«„_:_ ' ,n „ — Y“ __ i j m imiuca a ce que meme 

\ mnfoJ, 6 ttufv, e fermement sa grande allide peut accompUr, et que 
! toe ISflS c ’ est vers I’Ouest que la Bulgarie doit 


nut eS ipf°^m cu J^. res ’ an ^use de ce se tourner pour les technologies les plus 
il nQt rt fn ° nS occ,dentj jtes r^centcs afin de moderniser son in- 
ddpassent pas la mesure en fait de dustrie et en ncc61eier le cteveloDDP- 
musique et d’autres occupations cultu- ment acceieiei dCveioppe- 

relies et a vide de voir les marchandise* La Bulgarie a progresse visiblcmenl 
°^ den * le c> dernil&es^nnfi^^Une pqusafe'qw- 


daine s’est manifestoes dans la construc- 


tant parienaire occidental ‘en affaires, ff jb 

La Bulgarie a demand^ & de lui march6 des biens de con'sommation est 
accorder un credit cons durable pour blen fauml et en geiteral stable, 
son expans'on industrielle, y compns E n fait d'amOlioration, il reste toute- 
l extraction d huile des vastes reserves £o l s beaucoup k faire ^dit un ieutie 
de schiste du pays, blen que la tech- ^conomiste de talent. « 11 nous faut 

no ogie dans ce domaine ne soit pas moins de centralisation. CecV n'est 


tres avanctee. m£me k i'Ouest. • 

Avec la France, la -Bulgarie a.; un 
accord de 10 ans couvrant des eqtra- 


cependant qu'une question de temps. 
■Aprfes 30 ans seulement, nou9 n’avons 
tou jours pas assez de materiel' de for-. 


" : — jcuhct •««:>» mauuiva,:.- — pamotea, 

ressources de matlSres premldres, de flers des rdalisatidns ‘ accomplies par 
la construction navale et de ripstalla- leur pays qui, il n'y a pas si longtemps, 
tion ici de, fibre frangEuse. Des credits 6tait. arrtete. mate qui sont . 6galement 
& long tonne ont ft* .ftjljWtLyg.--- conscients de ses rmpeHMpns;. d& 
cordis cette amtee par FAutrichd ( $120 .restrictions de voyage et des inquietudes 
millions) et. le Japon ($100 millions): officiates excessives qiig'nt la culture 

.Le commerce avec les Etats-Unis . occidentals.' . ; v > 

s’est accrit remarquablement,- Alois . t L?ur ? gdBi’^tibn 1 QSti;ufte .l6ri6riiU^n 
' qu'en 1972, il ne s ^levait qu & . ,$5 it^nlq^^entvi,quallfl^^:'^ « qpi ^I’bh 
• millions, -il a depassd $30 millions, Tan ; :dpVra> ^r^ter- .-l’oreJUe' danS ' quelg;ues 
pasad et a attdifit:" $40.-'mitUoti$T : .dans'; -lonneps, 


Von Eric Bourne 
Sonderkorrespondonl dos 
Christian Science Monitors 

Soflti, Bulgarien 
Jeden Mit tog bietet hier das crsli? 
Hotel im Untcrhaltungsmusikstil Bucb- 
Tvanskriptionen und SlrnuB-Walzor imf 
Klavicr, Violine und Cello. Die Mu- 
Biker sincl drei Frauen, die weieli fal- 
lcinlc grUnc Gewiindcr tragon. 

An den Tischen sitzon hauptsaclilieh 
Kowjctlschc und woxtlicho Clescliiifls- 
leute in ungefahr glcichor Anzahl. 

Das ganzo Bitd 1st zieinlieli typisch 
fflr das heuiige Bulgarien: fesl ftiil tier 
Sowjetunion verbunden, konsorvativ 
in seinem Kunstgcschmack, durnuf bc- 
dacht, daB das, - was an Musik und 
anderen kulturellcn Dingon voin Weslon 
kommt, nicht zu weit field, und dnli 
westliche Outer und wcsllichc Tech- 
nologic ins Land flic Bon. 

Bulgarien hat sich hohe Ziolc gc- 
steckt. W e stdeutBchlpnd ist bci woltem 
der sthrkste weStUche iBandelsparthcr, 
Bulgarien ersiicht nun Bonn um einen 
urnfangrelchen Kredit zuiVi Ausbfiu 
seiner Industrie, einscliliefilich der 01- 
gewlnnung aus den groflen Bitumenre- 
serven des Landes, obgleich die Tech- 
nologie auf diesem Gebiet auch im 
Westen nlclit weit vorgeschritten ist. 

7 ^ 1 \^ ankr V ch W Bul ^rien einen 
Zehnjahresvertrag fur gemelnsame Un- 
ternehmungen in der chemischen und 
petrochemischen Industrie, fllr die Ent- 
wicklung von Energie- und Rohstoff- 

■ s . chiffbau und fiir die 

. S^htung franzosischer Faserstoffa- 

ea aucl^langfrUtige Kredite^cm S£f 

. nof : 'I • 


als zwi-i Drillfl srim-s Handels in' 1 
(icr Hiiwjflmiinii und don jinderwi Os|- 
iTlfiokslaalon, und dies wild sich worn 
(•hensowonifi iimloi n wio seine nnsoluie 
|ml jlisehc uml idonlngisi'lus Trcuc 7.ur 
Snwji'liiuioii. 

Kiir clii-si* Tri'Ui* und Sl;uuWuifllgk c |J 
hal ill in Land /.wi'ifnllns viol van oc 
Hnwirl:; in Kimn vmi liiduslrinlisimiiW 
orlniMoii. Alin dns oiriifin Boniimon. 
mil doin Wi'slrn mohr Handel z« ire - 
lieu nml wii liii'lmn lioli alilrker ziisun ’ 
im'U/.uailir Ucn. liiOl rin Erwuchw 1 e? 
komu'ii zu dm- TiiImioIm*, dnfl scl 
deni iJii-nzcn firsolzl Mind, was 
gr«Bi* ViTliiinilcUi tun kinm. j pn 
rtioh Hulgarii-n dont Woslon , ? ' uW .TCj 
inuB. wi.'im oh seine Industrie 
noueslon leriuinlnfiischun . 

sohaflen iiindcniisiercn und d* e *. j. 
si riel le. Hnlwioklmifi woitor vorafi*" . 
hen niilelilf. 

In den letzlen Juhrcn hot 

sii*lit lli'li Furtsi'lirilte. fiomucht- » . 

den pliil /.lioh in den Vorfllfidje 
fioplnnte Wnhnungcn und 
baut (nbwohl die Qunlltiit ttfu r A \ e s 
rung poeh immer mniigelhou , ’ e j„ 
gibt mehr Autos und elnST S’- ^ 

sorgicn und gewblinliph stabueu 
fur Konsumgiilcr. 

Aber es ist Raum 
safit cin begabter junge^Wl^jS 
„Wir mUsscn von der Zentral „„ 
loskommen. Dies, ist icdoch ein h 

der Zeit. Noch 30 Jahrerj hauen 

nocli immer nicht genCgew 
zlerte und fahige KrSIte. W .• e,,en • 
Poston." . 

.Man hegegnet .'yUleft- 
ten j ungen Menschen ihres. . 

slolz auf die Errpngenschw^^ . 
vor nicht allzu langpr: .gtleh’. . 

atiindigen LandeS. aber ■; slcn. • * * 
seiner , SchwacUep be WU Btj e iseo, • . . ; . 

schrapkungen< wie/z. Jv 
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[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

Traducium de rarticla reNglaux paraluani an anglais aur la page The Home Forum 
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■ Prenez patience. » Combien de 
fols n’avons-nous pas entendu cette 
declaration ! Et g£n£ralement au mo- 
ment m£me ou attendre patiemment 
est la derntere chose au monde que 
nous d6sirons faire. Pourquoi nous 
est-il si difficile d'exprimer la pa- 
tience 7 N'est-ce pas parce que nous 
la mettbns en parol tele avec le temps 
__ a vec la croyance qu’il faudra du 


La patience : un fardeau ou une benediction? 


temps pour atteindre le but d6sir6 ? 
1\ tfest pas rare d'entendre quelqu'un 


dire combien il sera soulagd quand une 
tfahe redout£c sera term i nee ou, au 


riche redout£c sera terminee ou, au 
contralre, combien il sera heuroux 
lorsqu’un 6v6nement pr6vu aura lieu. 


En £tudiant la Science Chr6tienne*, 
nous apprenons que le facteur temps 
n'a pas de place dons le bion infini. 
Tout le blen est ici, maintenant, ot 
cela provient du fait que Dicu, la 
source de tout bien, est toujours 
present, et qu’ll n’y aura jamais ni 
plus ni moins de bien qu’ii n'y en a 
maintenant, & cet instant meme. 
L'homme, dans son elre veritable et 
unique en tant qu 'image et ressem- 
blance spirituelles de Dieu, reflate et 
indut la bont4 infinie. 


• Mais, demandern-t-on, comment 
ces viritds peu vent-el les s'nppliquer a 
mon experience nctuclle ? Comment 
puis-je monlrcr tie la patience alors 
que les cnlruvcs et les fruslrnlions 
aemblent faire fi tic mes moil lours 
efforts ? » Si nous en soimnos arrives 


L’Amour divin 
apporte 
Iaguerison 


Dans la Bible, Dieu nou.s fail 
celle promesse : « Je le gucrirai, 
je panserai les plaic.s.n 
Est-ce que vous aussi. vous 
ddsirez nrduiiiment avoir I'as- 
su ranee que Dieu preml so in dc 
vous cl vous gucrii ? 11 faut 
peul-elre que vous parveniez a 
comprendreDieu d’mic inunicrc 
plus pnjfonde cl plus complete. 
Science et Saute nvec In ClcT 
des Ecritures cjjt le livre qui 
pout vous aider. Cost uit livre 
qui met eu In micro la bonlc, le 
pouvoir el I’ninour toujours pre- 
sents de Dieu. 

Science et Sanle pnrlc dc la 
Constance tic Dicu ej de Sa loi 
qui gueril par lu pricrc. Il vous 
montrertt comment un change- 
men t de voire concept de Dieu 
cl (ic l'homme peut apportcr la 
gucrison et la regeneration dans 
voire vie. Il vous montrera com- 
ment les promesses dc la. Bible, 
s’accomplissent. ' 

Vous pouvez obtenir un exem- 
plaire de ce livre cn envoyant 
18.00 avec le coupon ci-dessous. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
One Norway Street 
Boston, MA.U.S.A. 021 15 
Veuillez m'envoyer un exemplaire 
ue Science et Sante avec la Clef 
Ecritures. <L) 


N# Postal, vliic 


te, il est peut-fctre necessaire que nous 
apprenions la vraie signification de la 
patience. La patience n’est pas un 
ctat passif — c’est persister sans arrdt 
& savoir que tout est bon parce que 
Dieu, qui est entterement bon, a cr66 
le bien seulement. La patience ainsl 
interpvetfie, e'est comprendre que le 
bien n’est pas une chose de l’avenir. Il 
existe maintenant ; il nous entoure et 
nous enveloppe. Au lieu de considerer 
la patience comme une attente acca- 
blante, nous pouvons aussi comm enter 
6 la considdrer comme une joyeuse 
expectative. Ce changement d'attitude 
peut contribuer pour beaucoup h 
dliminer la limite de temps dans la- 
quelle nous essayons de circonscrire 
1 'apparition du bien. L’ expectative 
joyeuse ne donne lieu k aucun 
delai, aucun d&sespoir, aucune futility. 
L’expectative joyeuse vit dans le 
present, acceptant avec gratitude le 
bien actuel, reconnaissant chaque Evi- 
dence du bien. Une pensee remplie 
d'heureuse expectative se prcoccupe 
moins de choses telles que l’apitoie- 
ment sur soi-meme, la propre condem- 
nation, 1c d£nigrement de soi. Elle 
aborde chaque situation avec confiance 
el de mani^re ponder£e. Mary Baker 
Eddy, Decouvreur et Fondateur de la 
Science Chr6tienne, ccrit : « Quand 
le but est desirable, l'expeclnlive hate 
nos prog res. * 1 

Dc meme, la pcns6e qui s’abaissc 
jusqu’au concept limite qui mesure 


l'apparition du bien en fonction. 
d’heures, de jours ou d'ann^es, est 
ouverte k la crain te, au doute, k la 
deception. Ces 6tats n^gatifs de la 
pens£e tendent & obscurcir la recon- 
. naissance du bien qui nous environne 
maintenant. 

Christ J6sus nous a donn4 quelques 
exemples inspires de l'expectative 
. joyeuse. Il remerciait et glorifiait Dieu 
avant meme qu’un changement n’ap- 
paraisse sur la scene humaine. Une 
fois, alors qu’il fallait nourrir cinq 
mille personnes et qu’il n’y avait que 
quelques pains et poissons disponibles, 
il est relate que J6sus, « aprds avoir 
rendu graces... les romplt et les donna 
& ses disciples, qui les distribu&rent 
k la foule » . s 

Faire preuve de patience ne signifie 
pas attendre que des personnes ou des 
choses apparaissent ou que quelque 
changement ait lieu dans notre vie; 
c’est plutdt une preparation ment ale 
pour I’acceptation de 1’idGe juste, le- 
concept spirituel qui illuminera la 
pensee et mettra tout au point pour 
nous. Plus tot nous rechercherons le 
bien en nous tournant vers la bonne 
source, plus vite nous verrons l’evi- 
dencc du bien. 

Mais la volonte humaine est souvent 
le coupable. Tres souvent, Ton s’at- 
tache lnconsciemment fi un certain 
plan, delimitant In faqon dont les 
choses devraient etre pluiot qu’elre 
d6sireux de nous en remettre a Dieu 


et d’attendre qu’Il dispose des 6v4ne- 
ments. Si nous Lui en laissons le 
soin, Dieu s’occupera de nous admira- 
blement. 

Mrs, Eddy, aprfis avoir compare notre 
existence aux fleurs qui se tou ment 
vers le ciel ; demande : « Lorsque le 
patient grain de bl£ attend que les 
Elements le fassent germer en herbe 
fine, fagonnent sa tige, forment l’Api, 
et couionnent le grain tout f orm6 dans 
Itepi — les mortels tevent-ils alors les 
yeux, s’attendant & Dieu et remettnnt 
leur sort 3 l Celui qui verse dans leurs 
mains toutes les merveilles de la 
terre ? » Et plus lolnj elle dit : 
« S'ils demeurent ainsi dans la V^rite, 
la chaleur et la lumiAre de la prtere, 
de la louange et de la comprehension 
feront mflrir les fruits de J ’Esprit, et 
la bonte aura son printemps de llberte 
et de grandeur. » 3 


1 Science et Santd avec la Clef des Ecrilares, 
p. 426; 2 Matthicu 15:36; s Miscellaneous 
Writings, p. 330. 


•Christian Scion ce - prononcar lirisHenn 'aaiannea. 


va traduction iranpataQ du livra d'dtuda da la Science 
Chrdtianne, *■ Science al Santa avec la Ci«i dai 
Ecnluiaa vde Mary Baker Eddy, axilla avac le loxia an- 
glais en regard On peut I'aenater dana lea Sal lea de Lec- 
ture de la Science Chrdilanna. ou le commander A 


Frances C Carlson. Publisher's Agent. Ona Norway 
Strael. Boston. Massachusetts. USA 0211 5 


Pour louS lenselgnernenia sur Ids autres publications 
de la Science Chrdtl&nne on I ran gain. Acrlra a The Chris- 


tian Science Publishing Society. Ono Norway Sir eel Boa- 
ion. Mas mc huBBlts. U £> A 02115 


[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 


UbO'Mtrunq des aul der Home Fiji iiin-Seite m enqliich erschamonden reliqiasen Arlikelc 
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Geduld: Burde oder Segen? 


„Niir GifliiMV* Wii* nil ludiwi wir 
:il It* i lii'si- Wortf »'i*li«»i*t ! Uti«l il- 
licit da nil, wenn geduld iges War ten dns 
letzte in der Welt ist, was wir tun mfleh- 
ten. Warum fallt es uns so schwer, 
Geduld zu iiben? Stellen wir sie nicht 
im allgemcinen auf dieselbe Slide mit 
clem Zeitbegriff — mil clem Glauben, 
daB es Zeit erfordere, ein gcwiinschtes 
Ziel zu errcichon? Hiiufig konnen wir 
jemnnden Hagen horen, wie erlclchtert 
ev- sein werde, wenn er cine unange- 
nehme Arbeit hinter sich gebracht hat, 
odor nuch, wio gliicklich er sein 
werde, wenn ein erhofftes Ereignis 
elnti'ilt. 

Dureh dns Sludium der Christlichen 
Wissenschafl* leraon wir, daB es in 
dem unendliehen Gutcn kein Zeitole- 
monl gibt. Alloa Gutc ist jel/.t gegen- 
wurtig, well Gotl, der Ursprung alios 
Gutcn, immer gcgenwarlig 1st, und es 
wird nlemala mchr odor woniger vom 
Gutcn vorhanden sein als gcrade jetzt 
in diesem Augenblick. Dor Menscn 


m VAAV.i3X.iJB “ 

spicgelt in seinem wahren und elnzlgen 
Sein als Gottes geistiges Bild und 
Glcichnis unendlieho Gtttc wider und 
schlleBt sic ein. 

..Abor", konntc jemand frugen, „wie 
kann ieh diese Wuhrheitcn auf mein 
gegenwiirtlges Leben nnwenden? Wie 
kann ieh geduldig sehvwonn Verzbge- 
rung und EntthuschpUg^Qinen btaten 
BemUhungen hohnsprechen?“ ■ wefin 
wir an diesem Punkt angelangt slnd, 
sollten wir viellcicht lemon, was Ge- 
duld wirklich ist. Geduld ist nicht 
passiv — sie ist ein ununterbrochenes 
Festhalten an der Tatsache, daB alies 
gut ist, well Gott, der alies Gute ist, 
nur Gutes geschaffen hat: In diesem 
Sinnc ist Geduld ein Verstendnifl, daB 
das Gute nicht In der Zukunft.liegt. Es 
ist jetzt gegenwMg, und^ es umvot 
uns und hiillt uns ein. Anstatt G^uld 
als bedrllcktes Warlen anzusehen, kon- 
nen wir sie auch als jreudigea Erwar- 
ten verstehen lernen. . QIm ’ vyjij 
• del ta Standpunkt kann wesentlich W 
Vetriiehtung der Grepz?n 
bqitragen, in denep wh- ups die Kund-.. 
werdung des Guten .auszumaleh sm- ; 
ehen. ; Ea gibt nichte.in^djr^eudigen 
Erwartung, was ^uf Aufsohub. ^wepk-: 
SkeTund Wndeutet, , 

- FreUdige; : Erwartung. ’ leht ^ 


do *8« est iant dd' 


wuBt wivd. Ein von fvendifier Erwar- 
(un; , t i-ifiiUlLA V)l*i iki-ii kiinuni'i't sich 
weniger uni solche Dinge wie Seibst- 
bedauern, Selbstverdammung Oder 
SeJbstuntcrsch&tzung. . Es begegnet 
jeder Situation mit ZuversicJit und 
Ausgeglichenheit. Mary Baker Eddy, 
die Entdeckerin und GrDnderin der 
Christlichen Wlssenschaft, schreibt: 
„Ist das Ziel begehrenswert, dann 
beschleunigt die Erwartung unseren 
Fortschrltt." 1 

Aus dem gleichen Grunde ist das 
Denken, das zu der begrenzenden 
Auffassung herabgezogen wird, das 
Ersciieinen des Guten sei in Bogriffen 
von Stunden, Tagen oder Johren zu 
measen, gegen Furcht, Zweifel, Ent- 
thuschung anfallig. Diese negotiven 
Gedankcnzustiinde kfinnen die Er- 
kenntnis des Gutcn, das uns jetzt 
umgibt, verdunkeln. 

Christus Jesus gab uns einige in- 
splriercnde Boisplele freudiger Erwar- 
tung. Er dankte und pries Gott, ehe 
mensehllch gesehen eine Anderung 
eintrat. Einmal, als fUnftausend Men- 
schen zu speisen und nur wenige Brote 
und Flsche vorhanden waren % „dankte‘‘ 
Jesus, so wird uns erzhhlt, „braeh sie 
und gab sie seinen JUngern, und die 
Jiinger gaben sie dem Volk" 8 . . 

Geduldig zu sein bedeutet nicht, 

• derauf zu -wartjsn,: daB:iPepSonen o,d,er ’ > 
Dlnge erscheinen oder in unserem 
Leben sich etwas hndert. Es ist viel- 
mehr eine mentale Vorbereituftg dar- 
auf, die rechte Idee- zu akzeptleren, ! 
den geistigen Begriff, der das Denken 
erleuchten und alies fiir uns ins Licht • 
rlicken .wird, Je eher wir das Gute . • 
aus der richtlgen Quelle erwarten, ^ . 
deSto sdmeller; werden wir Bewelse 
des Guten seheq. . i; . . 

Det hi enschliche. Wills 1st jedoch oft . : 

1 das Hindernis. IViela Mate halted ydr : 

.. unwissentlich- an v einen^ -.bestlmhiten 
Plan iest; wir maleh uns den t#pf aer; : .; 
.. Dinge aus, anstatt wllilg;\dsrauC zu 
. veartraueni. und zp , Warten, ■ qafl Mott.,.; : ■ 


tier All re kronen — scliauen dann die 
Sloi blit-hen aurwSrlK, war ten sie auf 
Gott und befehl&n sie Him, der die 
Menge der Erdenwunder in line HMnde 
schilttet, Jhr en Weg?“ Und waiter 
unten sagt sie: „Wen n sie so in der 
Wahrheit verwellen, wird die Wiirme 
und das Sonnenlicht. des Gebets, des 
Lobes und des Verstfindnisses die 
Friichte des Geistes zur Reife bringen, 
und die Giite wird Ihren Frfihling der 
Freiheit und Grofle erleben. 4 * 9 


1 W is sense hajt und Gesundheit mit Schlussel 
zur Heifigen Schrift, S. 426; a Matthaus 
15:36; * Vermisckte Schriften , S. 330. 


•Chrlttisrt Science; iprlch: kfliljen s'Mana. 


DM deuteche ObefMlzung des Lehrbucha der CtirlH- 
bctMn wliBenechefl. ..Wluenschall und Qesundheit mil 
8ciilUsMl zur Helligen Sohrill" von Mery Baker Eddy, lei 
mil dem gnglbchen Text aul dor gegeflUbeillageiiOaii 
Salle orhaitflch. Das Buoh kann in den Leaezlmnum der 
Chnuilcfien Wletenschalt oekauli werden Oder von 
Frances C. Carlson, PubHsner't Agent. One Norway 
Street. Boeton, Maasachiuelta. USA 021 10. 


liber andere eTuliiBch-wItaenacluraieha 
SohriKsn in deutacher Spraohe ertaDI aul Anlraga der 
Vertacr The Christian Science PuWlaning Society. One 
Norway Btraal, Bolton. MaHSohuseltB, USA 021 IS. 
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The 

here and 
the now 

"It Is not too soon, surely, to alert the artistic and 
cultural community to Belgium's plans for celebrating 
the 400th anniversary of the birth of Peter Paul Rubens 
on June 28, 1577," says a press release from the Belgian 
National Tourist Office. It is too soon, I silently reply, 
doing some quick arithmetic in my head and glancing at 
the title, “Rubens Year, 1977 . . . advance notice." It is 
even insulting to Rubens — who was after all not half 
bad as a painter — to assume that he needs two years of 
publicity to drum up a little enthusiasm. 

The release set me thinking about the acceleration of 
life in modern society. The speed of events moves faster 
than the speed of thought, and time skids past like a car 
out of control. For not only does change occur more 
quickly than the mind can absorb, as Alvin Toffler 
explained in “Future Shock," but Its rapidity condi- 
tions us to anticipate novelty and to value the "yet-to- 
be” more than the here- and- now. 

In its many manifestations, this has come to be known 
as overkill, and the result is that we are virtually 
experiencing events before they happen. By living 
more and more in the future, we attempt to obliterate 
the present and succeed merely in disorienting 
ourselves. Two of the greatest American women of our 
century, Anne Morrow Lindbergh and Margaret Mead, 
have written with characteristic brlUiance and sensi- 
tivity about the dislocation of modern man in time. 

In “Gilt from the Sea," Mrs. Lindbergh wrote in 
1935: "If we stop to think about It, are not the real 
casualties in modern life Just these centers 1 have been 
discussing: the here, the now, the individual and his 
relationships. The present is passed over in the race for 
the future; the here is neglected in favor of the there; 
and the individual is dwarfed by the enormity of the 
mass. America, which has the most glorious present 
still existing in the world today, hardly stops to enjoy it, 
in her insatiable appetite for the future. Perhaps the 
historian or the sociologist or the philosopher would say 
that we are still propelled by our frontier energy, still 
conditioned by our pioneer pressures or our Puritan 

anxiety to 'do ye next thing' 

“The here, the now, and the individual, have always 
been the special concern of the saint, the artist, the 
poet, and — from time immemorial — the woman. In 
the small circle of the home she has never quite 
forgotten the particular' uniqueness of each member of 
the family; the spontaneity of now; the vividness of 
here. This is the basic substance of life. These are the 
individual elements that form the biggfer entitles like 
mass, future, world. We may neglect these elements 
but we cannot dispense with them. They are the drops 
that make up the stream. They are the essence of life 
itself." 

Fifteen years later, in “Culture and Commitment," 
Margaret Mead used a remarkable analogy to express 
. the magnitude of change in our era: "As I see it, 
children today face a future that is so deeply unknown 
that it cannot be handled, as we are currently 
attempting to do, as a generation change. ... I believe 
that we can, and would do bptter, to apply 'to our - 
. ; present situation the pioneer model — the model oC the - 
■ - first-generation pioneer Immigrants into ah unexplored 
. and uninhabited land. But for the figure of migration in 
space (geographical migration), I think we roust 
substitute a new figure, migration in time." 

Both women Invoke the pioneer, but the impressive 
difference between the pioneer of the iBth century and 
the pioneer of the 20th is that the former has a fixed 
goal, a destination, a point at which he was willing and 
even wanted to stop. But we, the immigrants in time, 
are carried forward not by our own motion but the 
motion of events, and the challenge is to capture for 
ourselves single moments, the drops in the stream to 
which Mrs. Lindbergh refers, from the rushing fipwof 
time; r \ r ;' 

Diana Loercher 
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Courtesy of iho Alio P|nflSolhaS, Munich 

“The Honeysuckle Bower (Self Portrait)" 1609: Oil on canvas by Peter Paul Rubens ’ 


Two kinds of time 

l am becoming aware of tyo kinds o! time; arbitrary time and innate 
time. 

Arbitrary time is rigid and Inflexible, while innate time is fluid and 
adaptable, accommodating itself to the necessity of the moment. Innate 
time to the measure of time within which there Is time for everything - 
a kindness, a poem, a word of praise. Innate time takes as long as It 

Arbitrary time is nev^r enough, or too soon, or too late and usuallv 
right UP beln8 the Wr0n8 Ume no ma f ter how hard you try to make U 

eMh —■ 

/ Alex Noble 
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The second man 

It is comforting to remember that however tedious, solemn, 
pontificating and priggish our fellow human beings may seem to be, 
very probably they sing in the bath. Not only in every fat man is there a 
thin man struggling to get out, but In every other sort of man there is an 
alter ego lurking: and it is one of the most pleasurable of things 
inadvertently to catch a glimpse or get an earful of a person's second 
Belf having a secret airing. 

We present to the world faces and sounds moulded to fit traditional 
patterns, and certainly senior citizens, talking to each other about 
Ireland, or NATO, or the terrible price of everything, sitting forward 
on their chairs, so serious and sad as they twiddle their beadB or their 
beards, give no inkling of their other selves. 

Yet there Is not a doubt that every politician has — that very 
morning, razor in hand — stood before his looking glass and given his 
rendering of Laurence Olivier as Henry V. The judge, the newspaper 
proprietor, the admiral, the business executive, though weighed down 
with worries, harassed beyond belief, have either been singing "0 sole 
mio" under the shower, or reciting "The Charge of the Light Brigade" 
as they pulled on their socks. 

It was my good fortune once to come across two elderly women in a 
Government office — high up Civil Servants they were, of impeccable 
respectability— springing round their desks like gazelles. They were 
trying to remember how the Lambeth Walk was danced. They were 
aghast at being caught ; but I loved them for such a revealing lapse. 

Sometimes one sees snowy haired ladies in uncontrolled cars 
mouthing away to themselves and waving a hand around as if swatting 
at wasps. They arc singing to their car radios and doing a spot of 
conducting too. And literally thousands, if not millions, of unlikely 
people gel quite worn out juggling about to music in the privacy of 
their homes, swinging their pelvic girdles in rhythm to pop groups they 
will later profess to despise. 

Nobody is devoid of Walter Mitty dreams, and all our secret lives are 
as young at heart as rose-lipped cherubims. Take a roomful of dull and 
steady people nnd there you have a whole flock of musicians, artists, 
actors, dancers, even acrobats perhaps, heavily disguised as unima- 
ginative citizens. It is nice to remember this ns you mingle. It makes a 
pompous man infinitely less so if you ean visualize him mimicking 
Frank Sinatra, and if you can imagine the Imre who has been 
expatiating on the peaceful uses i>r nuclear energy surreptitiously 
dancing a lango with a cushion, it ts much easier to forgive. 

And mukc no mistake: everybody’s doing Iti 

Virginia Graham 


The Monitor's religious article 


Patience: burden or blessing? 


Typecasting 

Always I was one 

who liked to live 

on the far side of the clock; 

to live by the light of tho moon 

and not the sun; 

who stood aside 

and stepped Into the shadow. 

Now I would like to bo the ono 

to touch off tided and thunders, 

like some whose briefest smile, 

whose lightest touch 

sets off far-reaching 

ripples and 'reverberations, 

at times unwanted *. \ •. 

and at times tknguesafcb 

Hut 1 grow into my role so well 
that 1 am never offered any other, 
typecast, 

forever shadow bound, 
unnoticed. 

The tellers of the tales that once were heard 

far, farther baqk In time than the written word, ■; 
knew what men were, what men would always be, ; 

knew that wishes to be granted magically 
would have to come In threes: . , . 

they knew that to be able to unclo 4 Lv ... 
the harm or mischief of one wbm come true, 

invariably took the other two. ■ „ . 

E.B. deVito 


"Just be patient." How often we have all 
heard that statement! And usually at a point { 
when waiting patiently is the very last thing t 
In the world we feel like doing. Why Is * 
patience so hard for us to express? Isn’t It i 
that we generally equate It with Ume — with i 
the belief that it will take time to reach a i 
desired goal? Frequently someone can be < 
heard to remark bow relieved they will be < 
when a dreaded task 1 b done, or con- J 
trariwise, how happy they will be when an *1 
anticipated event takes place. i 

In the study of Christian Science we learn * 
that there is no time element in infinite good. 1 
All good is here now. Hint's because God, , 
the source of all good, is ever present, and 
there will never be more nor less good than 
is present at this very moment Man, in his 1 
true and only being as God's spiritual image 
and likeness, reflects and includes infinite 
goodness. 

"But," one may ask, “how can these truths 
be applied to my present experience? How 
can I be patient when delay and frustration 
seem to mock my best efforts?" If we've 
reached this point, maybe we need to learn 
what patience really means. Patience is not 
passive — it is continual persistence in 
knowing that all is good because God, who is 
all good, has created only good. Patience in 
this sense is understanding that good is not a 
future thing. It is now, and it surrounds us 
and embraces us. Instead of thinking It to be 
burdened waiting, we can also begin to think 
of |mtium*e iis juyous expectancy. This 
change in attitude can go a long way in 
eliminating the limitation of time within 
which we try to outline goad’s appearing. 
There is nothing in joyous expectancy to 
suggest postponement, futility, despair. Joy- 
ous expectancy lives in the now, gratefully 
acknowledging present good, recognizing 
every evidence of good. A thought filled with 
happy expectancy is less concerned with 
such things as self-pity, self-condemnation, 
or seif-depredation. It approaches each 
situation with confidence and poise. Mary 
Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science, writes, “When the desti- 
nation is desirable, expectation speeds our 
progress."* 

By the same token, thought that ts pulled 
down to the Untiling concept of measuring 
good's appearing in terms of hours, days, or 
years, Is susceptible to fear, doubt, dis- 
appointment. These negative states of 
thought tend to btactve the recognition of 
the good that surrounds us now. 

Christ Jesus gave us some inspiring 
examples of joyous expectancy. He thanked 
and glorified God before any change ap- 
peared humanly. On one occasion, wlthS.OQO 
people to be fed and only a few loaves and . 

disdptes, and the disdples to the raulti- 
tude."** 

Patience Is not waiting for persona or 
things to appear, or for some change to take 
place in our lives; rather, It is mental 
■preparation for the acceptance of the right 


thought and bring everything Into focus for 
i». Tbs sooner we look for good from the 
right source the sooner we Will see evidence 

^Bu^uman wfll is often the citipriC Many 
times one unknowingly clingi to a certain 
plan, outlining how tilings mould be rather 
than being wiping to tnnj 
disposal if events.; H we let Htnw .Ckid wIlI 
take care of us beautifully; 


Mrs. Eddy, after comparing our ex- 
perience to flowers turning heavenward, 
asks, “When the patient corn waits on the 
elements to put forth Its slender blade, 
construct the stalk, instruct the ear, and 
crown the full corn In the ear, — then, are 
mortals looking up, waiting on God, and 
committing their way unto Him who tosses 
earth’s mass of wonders into their hands?" 
And further on she says, “Thus abiding in 
Truth, the warmth and sunlight of prayer 
and praise and understanding will ripen the 
fruits of Spirit, and goodness will have Us 
springtide of freedom and greatness."? 

* Science and Health with Key to the .Scrip- 
tures, p.426; **Matthew 15:36; t Miscella- 
neous Writing*, p. 33661. 
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Melvin Maddocks 


Can having less 
mean living more? 

And behold, the trends and the pseudo-trends! 
Behold, the happenings that happen because so many 
people want them to happen — because so many people 
want something to happen. Behold, the managed pop- 
cultural newB of journalism. 

And then, now and again, history actually moves. 
History, and not those watching it, who wag their heads 
until they’re dizzy and say: “See how everything’s 
changing. ” 

After ail the mouthing and proclaiming, all the games 
, of Futurology, what has finally taken place in the '70s? 
The banal fact has been perceived that Spaceship Earth 
is neither so large, nor so rich, nor so durable as once 
believed. 

The Age of Limits — what a bore it all is by previous 
standards of expansion unlimited 1 We live on the 
frontiers of the statistical ultimatum — the first 
frontiers of history to say, not "Go forward!” but "Go 
back!” 

To travel through the '70s is to find stop signs posted 
where no stop signs stood before. STOP consuming 
fuel. STOP producing people. And so on. 


All this appears ‘‘negative” - here is one trend 
nobody is too eager to hail. Yet even if history had not 
bumped into physical limits, further technological 
"progress" might have become intolerable to people ns 
well as the planet. A fascinating study titled "The Age 
of Sensation” by Herbert Heiidin (Norton, ¥9.95) 
explores through interviews with college students 
these latter-day pressures of "too-muchness.” 

It is Dr. Hendin's argument that lalc-20lh-eentury 
men have built a hectic, overcomplex world about them 
so hostile to sane living that it now constitutes, in fact, a 
torture chamber from which Us inhabitants and their 
children must save themselves. 

Switch now to a dateline of The Woodlands, Texas — 
to a recent conference on "Limits to Growth,” 
sponsored by the Club of Rome. "Too-muchness," says 
Dr. Jean Houston, has overloaded our ‘‘nervous 
systems,” leaving us with "apathy” and “a sense of 
impotence” — producing something called "stress/ 

So the Age of Limits, then, is an internal as well as an 
external crisis — a crisis of human nature as well as 
nature. 

Almost 100 years ago Nietzsche predicted the cycle: 
first, a 1 'desire for strong emotions’ ’ in the mood typical 
of "course ages" — a "preference for exciting material 
(erotica or socialistica or pathologica).” Then a longing 
.for peace, for relief from all this induced and self- 
induced intensity. Back to Nature, if not Zen. To 
blissed-out zero and what Adam Smith in his new book 
— "Powers of Mind" (Random House, $10) — calls "the 
high value of nothing." 


Mr. Smith surveys all the ways jxoplo in (he '70s Are 
trying to escape "t no-muchness,” at the moment, 
ironically, that it is peaking out. And what a lot of ways 
there arc! C.u'los and his Don Juan. Uri (Idler and his 
bent spoons. TM and biofecillmck. ESP and EST 
(Erhard Seminars Training). Arien aiul Sntori 24. Yogn- 
lennis. Ikitei Ram Hass. 

No guru, no panacea is left unexainincd. 

Mostly Mr. Smith just reports. Hut his very lack of 
discrimination, his total pragmatism, his willingness to 
"pacify" stress "with cooling thoughts" (any 
thoughts) serves to emphasize the quiet desperation of 
the '70s. History is a nightmare, and what people want 
to do is not necessarily woke up hut Just tune out. 

Count tu three. Take a deep breath. Say noom. Go on a 
high-protein diet. People suddenly arc in search of 
what doesn't turn them on. 

For the moment, the search appears to consist of two 
parts confusion and one part fatigue — "a matter of 
nerves and wearied souls," as Nietzsche put It. The goal 
is minimal: survivul. Rut more, surely, will follow. For 
the simple, profound notion that material growth is not 
the end-of-iife goes back well beyond Plato, when limits 
were regarded as a choice and not n predicament. 

Thus the Age of Limits tells us whnl we already knew. 
And if, in addition, we want to know what a really good 
life under material limits might be, all we have (o do is 
take a read through the nearest Five-Foot Great-Great 
Books Shelf — including, of course, that source which 
the new shamans never seem In mention: (he Sermon 
on the Mount. 


After Mao and Brezhnev 


By Robert R. Bowie 

The coming months will highlight one of the 
Inherent uncertainties in dealing with the 
closed societies of the Soviet Union and China. 
Both states face the prospect or changes In 
leadership before long. Wfiat will be the 
• policies and priorities of new regimes? 

Most China watchers assume that the Mao- 
Chou succession will involve a struggle be- 
tween cliques holding divergent views on 
domestic and foreign policy. In foretgn af- 
fairs, the contest might well be over contin- 
uing links with the United States as a 
safeguard against Soviet hostility versus 
seeking a modus vivendi with the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet outlook la also cloudy: It Is 
widely assumed that Brezhnev will step down 
in the early spring, after the Soviet party 
congress, either for health reasons or under 
pressure. But no one knows for sure. Again, 
who will succeed is uncertain, as is the impact 
on Soviet foreign policy. During this year, the 
Soviet press has reflected some discussion 
about strategy and tactics toward the noncom- 
munisl world; doubtless there ore divergent 
views on how aggressive Soviet policy should 
beatthisBtage. 

In democratic states, the political process 


and debate tend to prevent abrupt or unfore- 
seen shifts in policy. Leaders in closed 
societies, who are not under the same con- 
straints, can change their priorities and 
policies (n foreign affairs far more readily and 
without warning. 

The secrecy 'of The Soviet and Chinese 
systems and absence of domestic constraints 
impose severe limits on reliable agreements 
with these regimes, as Soviet dissidents like 
Amalrikand Sakharov have argued. They also 
underscore the importance of not making U.S. 
policy in reliance on personal relations, as has 
been done too often in recent years. 

Even so, new Soviet or Chinese leaders will 
by no means have a wholly free hand in 
reshaping foreign policy. They will still have 
to take account of external conditions beyond 
their control. 

Thus the bedrock of U.S.-Soviet relations 
and of coexistence is the necessity to avoid 
nuclear war. Awareness of that did not begin 
with Brezhnev and will not end with him. No 
rational successor will believe he can escape 
that fact of life. But he might be less cautious 
in appraising the risks of specific actions. 
That might lead him to adopt a more aggres- 
sive policy — in Berlin, the Middle East, 
Portugal, and elsewhere — if he discounted 


the danger of confrontation, counting on U.S. 
weakness or Western disunity. 

A new Chinese leadership might opt for 
Sino-Soviet rapprochement. But it may well 
find it unattainable in view of the Sino-Sovict 
rivalry in South and Southeast Asia and 
. elsewhere. Then-it too would be forced back to 
the current policy. 

These impending changes in leadership 
have prompted some to urge various U.S. 
steps before the changes occur. Thus some 
China experts propose that the U.S. should cut 
its diplomatic and defense tics with Taiwan at 
once as the price for an embassy in Peking, 
relying on "informal" assurances from the 
present Chinese leadership that China would 
not take over Taiwan by force. The advice 
seems most unwise. Aside from serious 
questions about the substance, what is the 
basis for assuming that the next regime would 
honor any such assurances? 

Others urge concessions In SALT II, on the 
theory that Brezhnev’s successors may be less 
cooperative. Again this seems extremely 
naive. Actually Brezhnev has conceded very 
little so fur. Indeed it is by no moans clear that 
his regime has accepted the basic concopl of 
removing strategic weapons from the political 
rivalry by adopting genuine parity. But 
beyond lhal, it would be foolish to count on u 


successor regime to follow through on any 
arms control agreements which it did not 
approve. Any now Soviet leaders would 
readily find a pretext for ending or evading 
any agreement that did not serve Soviet 
interests as they perceive I hem. 

The U.S. and the West cannot expects 
influence the selection of the next group A 
leaders in the Soviet Union or China. As the 
experience since Stalin's death has shown, \k 
succession will be determined by processa 
and factors nlxuit which the U.S. really knows 
very lit lie. And the foreign policy of ne* 
leaders will in paid reflect their biases and 
preconceptions. 

Rut the ex|H«rience since Stalin also shows 
how much lhal policy depends on external 
emulilions. Among those conditions none is 
more important than the self-confidence and 
clarity of purpose of the U.S. and its coopera- 
tive relations with Western Europe and Japan 
Those lire matters which the U.S. enn grwwy 
shape or control by its own actions. Belw 
performance along lliesc lines offors the 
moans for constructive influenco on nnynfl' 
leadership of the ll.S.X.R. and Clilnn- 

Dr. ftmv(e is <i oie.mtinr of the Harvard 
Center fur international Affairs andofl « 
llarviml faculty. 
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By Jerome A. Cohen 

Now that the short-range crisis and panic 
which gripped Washington, after the Vietnam 
war . have subsided, the . time is' ripe to 
reconsider longer-range American policy to- 
ward South Korea, Should the United States 
continue military aid to Korea, maintain its 
force levels there and preserve its defense 
treaty — especially In light of the repressive- 
ness of the Park regime? 

Although South Korea in Itself is not usually 
deemed to be vital to American security. U.S. 
military involvement there is usually Justified 
on the ground that South Korea is essential to 
the security of America’s major ally, Japan. 
Yet prior to the Korean war General Mac- 
Arthur and the Pentagon both denied this 
premise. Today, in view of vast changes in the 
international situation and military tech- 
nology, it has still less baBls. 

At the very least, both within the U.S. and 
Japan there are widely differing views and 
growing doubts about the importance of {South 
Korea to Japan, The repeated statements Of 
the! Japanese Government that'Kprea Is 
indeed essential to Japan ;feflqbt rnoi^ . an 
accommodation . to Prune Mlrtlateri Tftteo 


Miki’s need to maintain the domestic political 
support of the right-wing of the Liberal 
Democratic Party and the continuing cooper- 
ation of the .Pentagon than an intrinsic 
appraisal of security questions. 

More Important to Japan than whether the 
U.S. eventually withdraws from Korea is the 
question of how it might do It. A sudden 
withdrawal, whether or not under fire, would 
be profoundly upsetting. A planned with- 
drawal, executed over a long period and 
preceded by full consultation with both Japan 
and South Korea, should have minimal reper- 
ctisstons In both countries, especially accom- 
panied by appropriate diplomacy and requis- 
ite military aid to South Korea. . 

/U.S. withdrawal from Korea , should take 
'place in three Stages: The first; lasting perhaps 1 
five to 10 yeard, would Witness the gradual 
departure of American forces stationed there: 
white the U.S. maintained its, defence com-, 
mlfment and the aid necessary tO modernize 
Korea’s military establishment. 1 , ^ 

" The .second stage Wouid b^j initiat^ fey the 
: .terminaftoiiol:^ 


marked by termination of the defense com- 
mitment, presumably os part of diplomatic 
arrangements that would involve a slmilur 
cancellation of Soviet and Chinese defense 
commitments to North Korea. 

The timing of this plan would obviously take 
account of the many changes that will be 
occurring In this dynamic part of the world. 
The U.S. would also be free at any time to 
reconsider the wisdom of carrying out all 
three stageB should events appear to make this 
undesirable. The advent of a democratic 
government in South Korea, for example 
mightinotlvate the U.S. to slow the process of 
phased withdrawal and perhaps extend stage 
one indefinitely. Or the need to maintain 
^pular morale might make It wise to retain a 
wv £ JSand p t0k61 ' air and naval personnel in 
S t£ K ?!T f0r a 8omewhat longer period,. 

■; 3 s - cannot foresee future devel- 
opments what it can do Is to begin now to 
ip the right direction. >: l ° 

v7° urse < -• .Washington’s policy 1 toward • 

iAISSJSSSS ^SfS^ i 


future multilateral economic arran ^^? se eJc 
should inercnxo cultural exc fo ul * { !^tithas 
to counterbalance the crtoi'mous sup^ j^yot- 
glven the milllary-bureaucrtW-® 1 ^',^ as 
ing a greater proportion P ub ^veraltles, 
private aid to supporting Korea" “ 
labor unions, newspapers, and ou 
institutions. Both through public . 0 ukly 
malic channels the U.S. must m ° re of 
express Its disapproval of . , lhfl extent to 

Korean democracy and point out 

which this diminishes the U.S. *** 
Korea. begin 

At the same time, the ,U.S. ct a wiU» 
to develop official and unofficial con 
North Korea. The 

rangementa to replace, the ^ 8 
Command presents aft opportune .... ^ : 
long overduo dlploftiatle dlalogu 0 ?' • 
American policy toward PyonOT^,:^!|’ 
account of Seoul’s Interests ® 

the U.S. must not- allow Seoul Sfelo 

prevent Japanese and ■ % '?/> 

extend detente fo V A 
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Baconless Britons 


By Joy Gervillc-Reache 

London 

. inflation is eroding such cherished British 
institutions as bacon and eggs for breakfast. In 
many households bacon now appears on the 
breakfast tabic only at weekends. 

The inflation rate oF 26 percent a year is 
doing more than compelling people to scale 
down their spending habits. In many cases it is 
forcing them to reconsider and reorder their 
lifestyle. 



• A London woman whose husband is due to 
retire in two years has embarked on a typing 
and bookkeeping course under a government 
retraining program so that she can get a part- 
time job. During the six-month course the 
government pays her nearly 20 pounds ($40) a 
week. Before her marriage she was a nurse 
but she wants a less strenuous job now. 

• An Army colonel who retired early found 
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himself unable to complete the education of 
his children at private schools as inflation 
boosted the fees. So he signed on at the local 
employment exchange. Because of his Army 
experience he was directed to a job in 
transport. 

• The wife of a young business executive 
living in a dormitory suburb of London has 
returned to a Rill time job because she and her 
husband, like the colonel, prefer to send their 
children to private schools rather than to the 
free state schools. 

As in any inflation-ridden society, hardest 
hit by the rapidly falling value of the currency 
are retirees living on fixed Incomes. 

A retired businessman who moved from the 
industrial city of Birmingham to a village in 
Shropshire faces up to this new situation in a 
variety of ways. He and his wife have 
drastically cut down on the use of electricity 
in their all-electric bungalow, eliminating 
such appliances as storage heaterB, and doing 
without the weekend roast. 

“If we hadn’t done so, our electricity bill 
would have quadrupled,” the husband said. 
"As it is, it has doubled.” They also use their 
car sparingly, taking it in turn with neighbors 


to make trips into the nearest town. And like 
thousands of other families throughout Britain 
they now grow most of their vegetables in 
their garden, storing what they can in their 
deep freeze for the winter. 

"It’s like the war,” the husband said. "We 
did without a lot of things then, and we were 
none the worse for it. There’s no reason why 
we can't do it again." 

Most Britons are baffled and concerned by 
the economic and social crisis confronting 
their country. Yet behind the constant grum- 
blings about prices, the innate British cheer- 
fulness and resourcefulness are still there. 

This past summer was one of the hottest and 
driest in Britain for years. The grass in 
London's parks and the lawns in the neat 
suburban gardens were parched and brown. 
But with the autumn rains fresh new grass 
sprang up almost overnight. 

Could this swift renewal of nature after 
weeks of drought be symbolic? Those friends 
of Britain who look beyond the barren 
statistics of inflation for signs of the country's 
recovery would like to think so. 

Mrs. Gervi lie- Reache Is the Monitor's 

Assistant Overseas News Editor. 


The world had better watch New York 


Washington 

A column centering on foreign affairs would 
not normally concern itself with ihe problems 
of New York City. However, there arc at least 
three respects in which the gravity of those 
problems, and the manner in which the 
administration has chosen to deal with them, 
are having on impact on United States foreign 
relations, and could in the future have a much 
greater impact. 

The first respect is best described by the 
word "interdependence," which has come to 
have wide currency since the oil embargo and 
once the "third world” began insistently to 
demand a "new international economic or- 
der." 

Secretary of Stalo Henry Kissinger has in a 
series of recent statements emphasized U.S. 
recognition that international inter- 
dependence is an inescapable fact of life. In his 
jjpocch to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in September he outlined concrete and 
constructive measures for meeting, in part 
through U.S. contributions, the problems it 
raises. 

At the same time, actions of the adminis- 
tration over the past year demonstrate clearly 
kB awareness that what happens fn the Middle 
East is of the utmost concern to the American 
People. The Congress has Just been asked to 
appropriate $3.5- billion for assistance to that 
region. 

Under these circumstances, in which the 
U.S. is so acutely conscious of international 
talerdcpcndence, it seems odd that the admin- 
istration appears to ignore, or even deny, the 
interdependence of the component parts of the 
UnltedStates. 

Whether public officials In’ New York City 
&nd New York Stale are behaving well or 
may be arguable. It hardly seems 
Possible to doubt, however, that what happens 
America’s largest city and second most 
Populous state will significantly affect the 
whole country. 

'the second respect in which the fate of New 
York City has implications beyond its borders 
"Ws from the first. The Europeans and 
Japanese, who have been suffering from the 
JJ 1 ? 01 * depression as much or more than the 
have been asserting for months that, 
®*je UJS. markets are so important to them,: 


seem to be at least a substantial risk that 
default and its consequences would stall the 
still -tentative American recovery, and per- 
haps turn it downward again. 

If it did, the effect on U.S. allies and on most 
of the so-called "free world” would he 
deplorable, both economically and psy- 
elinlngii'alty. Moscow and Hiking would find 
further grounds for proclaiming the in- 
stability of the "capitalist system” and the 
contrasting virtues of communism. 

This brings us to the third respect in which 
the unwillingness of the administration to 
assist New York has an impact on foreign 
relations — the question of national will, 
unity, and judgment. 

In order to demonstrate to the world that the 
U.S. is not lacking in those qualities despite 
the loss of Vietnam, the President felt It 
necessary to deploy a formidable array of 
force to rescue the crew of a single American 
ship, the Mayagucz. Is it not likely that friend 
and foe alike — in Europe, Asia, and Latin 
America — would attach far more significance 
to on absence of sufficient national will, unity, 
and balance of judgment to rescue America’s 
largest city, even if some of Its troubles are of 
its own making? 

Can one imagine a similar display of 
indifference by the governments of Britain, 
France, Italy, or the Soviet Union to miB- 
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fortunes of London, Paris, Rome, or Moscow? 1 
How, it will be asked, can an ally have 
confidence or an adversary respect for a 
nation which seems more interested in punish- 
ing than in safeguarding its own citizens? 

Exactly what is appropriate and necessary 
to do to rescue or revive New York City and 
Stale is of course u moot point. In I7H9 
Alexander Hamilton, In order to confirm the 
unity of the new nation and establish the 
financial credit of all its parts, judged it wise 
for (he federal government to assume the 
debts of all the states. The current emergency 
fortunately does not call for action so bold or 
so far-rcaching. 

What would seem to be required, at least 
from the point of view of impact on America’s 
stature in the world, would be, first, a 
demonstration that Washington cares as much 
what happens to the people of its largest city 
as to the peoples of the Middle East and third 
world. And, second, such financial measures, 
whatever they may be, as arc necessary to 
prevent the crisis in New York from releasing 
a cascade of economic dominoes across the 
country and abroad. 

The author ofthla article writes from a 
background of AO years as a United States 
diplomat. 

©1975 Charles W. Yost 


Is class here to stay?; 


Mr. Goldie Scott calls for the eradication of 
the British class system- Has he considered 
what is to take its place? Does.he advocate a 
new kind of clwfrstructure or a classless 

society? If the first, he should be surelt will be 

better than that which went before. On the 
other band, a classless human society is, l am 
Inclined to think, a "will of the wisp.” By all 
accounts, Russia baa developed a new and, in 

■ _ . a n I !■ nlw niumi tlirm 
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the qld and we aye told that even Chairman 
' Mho’s bolter suit is of “better doth! ” ; ; ...... 


recovery depends in forge _• part /. 
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Germany has made no bones about- 
“vug he believes the administration should 
iJS^ ^re vigonHisly thaj ikta to revive 1 

economy. : Vi'. 
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that the future will see more levelling up 
rather than levelling down. 

The old British ruling class had its . weak? 
nesses — mobblshness and hypocrisy among 
them — but it also had a strong sense of duty 
and honor. The discipline this inspired did not 
fail tbe nation in tiie great crises of the two 
World Were. The preitent Leader of the 
Opposition in Britain, Mrs- Thatcher, has risen 
Item a comparatively humble background by. 
sheer bard work, intellect and character, ■ 

Let us hope that the leadership and govern* 
meat of Qua country will be in the hands Of 


W. Germany’s 
system of 
justice on trial 


By David Mutch 

Bonn 

West Germany In the last 30 years has made 
great strides Ip developing a liberal criminal 
justice system. Thus when the Baader-Mein- 
hof gang came along, with the theory that 
German society wasn’t worth living In, a 
severe test of German justice vs. violence 
started that has not ended yet. 

One of the saddest developments has been 
that the general population, stirred by terror- 
ism, is now less interested In general reform of 
criminals. A sign of this is the. pressure to 
reinstate the death penalty. ~ 

Moreover, the quality of justice has suffered 
because West Germany has had to devote so 
much time and money to apprehending and 
trying the Baader-Melnhof gang. As a result, 
other criminals receive fewer medical, social, 
educational and other services. Officials admit 
tills privately. 

In the case of the Baader-Meinhof defen- 
dants, the attorney -client relationship is now 
subject to surveillance under a new law almost 
all attorneys In West Germany oppose. The 
state says the law is necessary because the 
prisoners attempted to run thelr-gang from 
prison with the help of sympathetic lawyers as 
messengers. 

The refusal of the four accused terrorists 
now on trial in Stuttgart to cooperate with ~~ 
authorities made preparation of the trial a 
very long process, increasing pretrial deten- 
tion. The four — Ulrikc Melnhof and Gudrun 
Etisstin, women, and Andreas Bander wad Jan- 
Karl Riispc — arc charged with being the 
leaders of a criminal gang that has tried to 
abolish the existing order In Germany by 
force. 

The alleged crimes include stealing arms 
and autos, armed bank robbery, kidnapping, 
killing policemen, and killing four U.S. sol- 
diers (and wounding 37) In two bomb attacks. 

Unfortunately, West Germany has been 
heavily criticized In the foreign press and 
even accused of a return to Nazi justice. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Because top justice officers here knew the 
Nazi period by experience, and because West" 
Germany now borders on an aggressive, 
totalitarian state, there is a' conscious desire 
to deal wisely and patiently with the present 
challenge. In fact, an American could easily 
wish that the CIA had had equal poise in 
dealing with pressures on It over the past few 
years. 

Melnhof and her former husband, Klaus 
Roehl, were at one tlmeBecret members of the 
Communist Party. In the 1960s Roehl pub- 
lished a highly successful new left magazine, 
in part funded by money from East Berlin and 
passed through Prague. 

Melnhof eventually broke with Roehl as she 
became more militant, ; and he ended up r 
denouncing anarchism and what bp cajlea- 1 
‘*ItftF&dta&: >f ‘ ^ * ■ •' r\- 

Ulrike Melnhof, before she went under- 
ground In May, 1970, was In the center of West . 
Germany’s radical chic trend, which was in 
some ways similar to the celebration of the 
Black Panthers Jn the U.S, by high society, 
especially in New York. 

Also of note, Baader and : Meinhpf. both 
trained at an Arab camp id Jordan apd when 
the. Palestine guerrilla: group, Black Septem- 
ber, took hostages Ul Munich In September* 
1972, Olrike Meinhof|s name was on the list of 
prisonerato.be freed. ' 

.!?’ Mr, Mutch jte the Monitor's cprrespoh- _ 

deni inBonrt. ■ • ,/ ' ' '7^.', 
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